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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. ISAACS. 





Mr. Joun Isaacs is the son of Mr. Henny Isaacs, a very respec- 
table tradesman of Foster-lane, Cheapside; and was born in the 
year 1791. He received a good plain education, and was brought 
up at Marlborough-House, Boarding-School, under the superin- 
tendance of the Rev. Mr. Broad. The intentions of his parents 
were, (being the only son), to indulge him in any favourite pur- 
suit that his juvenile whim might suggest. He certainly, from 
his earliest state in life, evinced his ambition to make a striking 
Character, as we find him apprenticed to a Clock-maker, a Mr. 
Asher, in Haydon-Square; and for the space of about four years 
and a-half, he paid eager and steady attention to this,. his chosen 
pursuit; yet from the period of leaving School, nothing could af- 
ford him greater pleasure than an opportunity of electing himself 
to a seat in the gallery of any theatre; here our hero would be 
completely wound-up until the clock-struck; and he was compelled 
to keep time at home. It should be remarked, that at the age of 
about thirteen, he possessed a beautiful falsetto voice, and that 
among his school-fellows nothing could ensure him so much at- 
tention and superiority as singing to them scraps of songs, which 
he would execute with even master-like skill; indeed, for a boy, 
he possessed a power of voice truly wonderful ; but as he grew, 
his voice broke into that delicious mellow bass, known by the 


pass as to enable him with ease to reach from double D to G— 
To state particularly, what immediately conduced to his com- 


name of Carritone, and in which he possesses such extensive com-. 
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mencement of his present profession, might be a doubtful task 
had we not been favoured with his own communication on the 
subject, which is in effect as follows. 





One evening having at- 
tended the late Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, he witnessed the 
Opera of ‘* Kais” or ‘‘ Love in the Desert,”’ in which he heard the 
favourite song of ‘‘ Live and be Jolly,” sung by Mr. Geo. Smith, 
and the effect produced on him by this particular circumstance 
cannot easily be described ; suffice it to say, that this was the first 
prompter he listened to, and till perfect in this song, time might 
stand still. It need not be rernarked, he soon attained so favourite 
an object, gave time the go-by, and was flattered into a publick at- 
tempt to ‘* Live and be Jolly” at a celebrated concert held in 
Shoreditch, at which Mr. Benjamin Woolfe, (now of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-Lane,) was present, and who, having a benefit at 
that time, about to take place at the Royalty, persuaded our young 
run-away to make his first entre upon the public boards on that 
occasion, when he acquited himself with such wonderful eclat as 
instantly induced the managers of that establishment to offer him 
an immediate engagement for the remainder of the season. Now as 
managers are generally known to be good judges and see as far as 
most folks ; finding that any offer would ensure them possesion of 
this apparent treasure, and that the candidate would rather sing 
for nothing, than not at all, they made the enourmous offer of 
Twenty Shillings per week, which was accepted, and our young hero 
announced for a second appearance, which brought them a house 
cramed in every part. The managers not wishing to prove un- 
grateful for the advantage they derived from him; but anxious 
that talents hould meet a just reward, generously offered to inereas¢ 
his salary, which they handsomely did, by making it a guinea, two 
pence each night advance; Prodigious!!! From this theatre, he 
was engaged by Mr. Scott, the proprietor of the Sans Pareil, for 
three years, where he very soon became a deserved favourite ; he 
placed himself under one of the first masters, and applied himself to 
a cultivation of that voice which has ensured him the high estima- 
tion, he now holds in public favour! The vacations here were 
passed at the Royalty, and at length we trace him to the Circus 
with Mr. Elliston, but here he attracted the attention of Mr. Arnold, 
with whom we find him in 1816, commencing an engagement 
for three years at the English Opera House, during the second sea- 
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son he entered into and concluded a treaty with Mr. Harris for 

five years, on a very liberal salary, and appeared at the Theatre 

Royal, Covent Garden in the character of Anselm, in the opera 

of the “* Siege of Belgrade.” . . 
The fine song of the ‘* Sapling Oak,”’ is peculiarly adapted for 

the display of Mr. Isaacs deep mellow bass, and the manner in 

which he executed it, sufficiently evinced that the powers to which 

nature gave birth, art had anxiously and successfully cultivated, 

Mr. I. has added a provincial, to his metropolitan fame, by occa- 

sionally visiting different Country Theatres, which excursions have 

generally turned out excessively profitable, so much so, we are in- 

formed, that in one of these trips, long previous to his engage- 

ment at the English Opera, or Covent Garden, he absolutely re- 

ceived one hundred guineas for nine nights. 

















































Miscellancous Gommuiications. 





' STONE AND GARRICK. 


Soon after the late Mr. Garrick had purchased a moiety of 
Drury-lane Theatre, he discovered the company required a consi- 
derable recruit of low actors ; in the choise of these, he generally 
paid an attention to person and look, more than to genius; for, 
as they had seldom any thing to say, the eye was principally con- 
sulted. There was, at that time, about the Theatre, a very whim- 
sical fellow, whose name was Stone; he had much humour, but 
never could be prevailed upon to tread the stage. Mr. Garrick, 
howeverg-found him something to do, and he was employed in re- 
cruiting about the town for the drama. Whenever he brought a 
person who was permitted to make an essay, whether successful 
or otherwise, he had a certain sum given him for his trouble ; 
and, for three or four years, this man (who had acquired the 
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name of the Theatrical Crimp) made, in this kind of service, a 
tolerable subsistence. A variety of letters passed between Mr. 
Garrick and Stone during the course of their negociations. The 
following were written in the year 1748. 
Sir, Thursday, Noon. 

Mr. Lacey turned me out of the lobby, and behaved very ill to 
me. I only az’d for my two guineas for the last Bishop, and he 
:wore I should not havea farthing. Y can't live upon air. I have 
a few Cupids you may have cheap, as they belong to a poor jour- 
neyman shoe-maxer who I drink with now and then. 





I am your humble servant, 
WM. STONE. 
ANSWER. 
STONE, 


Friday, Noon. 
You are the best fellow in the world. Bring the Cupids to the 


theatre to-morrow. If they are under six, and well made, you 
shall have a guinea a piece for them. Mr. Lacey will pay you 
himself for the Bishop. He is very penitent for what he has done. 
If you can get me two good murderers, I will pay you hand- 


somely, particularly the spouting fellow who keeps the apple- 
stand an Tower-hill ; the cut in his face is quite the thing. Pick 
me up an Alderman or two for Richard, if you can; and I have 
no objection to treat with you for a Mayor. The barber will not 
do for Brutus, although I think he will succeed in Mat. 


DAVID GARRICK. 
SiR, 
The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at the Bear ; and 
swears d—n his eyes if he'll play to-nizut. 
I am your's, 
W. STONE. 
ANSWER. 
STONE, 
The Bishop may go the Devil. Ido not know a greater rascal 
except yourself. 


D. GARRICK. 
The person here called the Bishop was procured by Stone, and 
had often rehearsed the part of the Bishop of Winchester, in the 
play of Heniy the Eighth, with such singular eclat, that Mr. 
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Garrick frequently addressed him at the rehearsal as Cousin of 
Winchester. The fellow, however, never played the part, although 
the night of his coming out was announced in the public’ papers. 
The two last laconic epistles, which passed between Mr. Garrick 
and Stone on the very evening the Bishop of Winchester was to 
make his appearance, will inform your readers of the reason w hy 


the mock Bishop never played his part. 
Soho. 













SaANGRADO. 





MKS. PRITCHARD, 











«« T wish it was in my power to do justice to the merits of Mrs. 
P., and express the true sense of mankina in favour of her per- 
formances; but this task would be never equal to an attempt of 


resembles ; since they alone seem to justify an assertion of the 
Laureats in his apology, when he affirins, that ‘* no Character 
whatever is out of the way of a perfect Actor.” I must confess, I 
cannot propose to myself any parts which Mrs. P———d would 
not shine in, where the author has given any opportunity of ap- 
pearing tolerable. Her skill in acting seems to me to be univer- 
sal. With soft distress, she charms in Jane Shore; and all the 
pity Mr. Rowe: could wish in favour of his repentant adultress is 
justly exerted. The haugitiness of Lady Touchwood, is marked 
with equal force and energy. In ‘‘ 4s you like it” what words can 
paint her, and even in Fag itself, she does the author more than 
justice. I know not any method to finish her likeness better than 
by a kind of parody on that truth which our ingenious Dryden 
wrote in favour of the sublimest song of the muses, John Milton. 
Thus then let Posterity be informed. 















Four ladies in one happy CEra born, 

Did once the English Theatre adorn ; 
The first assumed the moving tragic part, 
And drove successful pity to the heart ; 
‘The net? beside the mauic of her face, 
Had softness, air, gentility, and grace ; 
The third in Comic pleasantry surpassed 
In every character, in all the last 5 

The force of nature could no further flee, 
To make a fourth she joined the former three. 







the same kind in praise of Mrs. Garrick, whom she most nearly. 
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MR. MATHEWS’ ADDRESS. 


Encitsi Orera House.—The excellent entertainment so long afforded at 
this theatre by that admirable Cumedian, Mr. Mathews, terminated last night 
for the season ; and it is but justice to observe, that the unprecedented success 
with which it has uniformly been attended, has never, in the whole annals of 
the mimic art, been more justly merited. ‘Ihe following Address was deli- 
vered on the occasion, by Mr. Mathews, with the greetest applause :— 


<* Lapies AND GENTLEMEN.—The only painful part of my exertions now 
remains, that of bidding you farewell! The great Patent Theatres have 
so entirely exhausted the language of self-commendation, that they have left 


me no choice of terms that can express my gratitude for ‘‘ overflowing and 


brilliaut audiences,”’—* rapturous, unanimous, and unbounded applause,” — 
roars of laughter,,’’—‘‘ unqualified approbation,’’ and ** unprecedented suc- 
cess.’’ I must, therefore, content myself with offering, in less pompous, but 
not less sincere phraseology, the humble tribute of heartfelt thanks. Accept, 
Ladjes and Gentlemen, this homely, but genuine expression of my feelings, 
and believe, that it will be the proudest recollection of my life, that during 
the course of forty evening’s Entertainments, I have been honoured not only 
with ful] houses, but also by your approbation and applause. The question 
whether I had done wisely in leaving the boards of what are called the regular 
Theatres, and which was sometime problematical, is now decided ; and, I may 
say, (without more vanity than your encouragement will fully justify) is 
decided in my favour. I now, therefore, leave the Metropolis with that plen- 
tiful harvest which has ripened in the sunshine of your favour. But this 1 beg 
to state distinctly, that while I am advised that my performances are within 
the strict letter of the law—no fear shall deter me from proceeding ; and that 
I will resist strenuously and firmly any measures that may be pursued to sup- 
port an injurious monopvely to my injury, and that I shall double ali the 
energies of my resistance from the recollection, that | am contending in the 
cause of the public, who have no right to be curtailed of their lawful amuse- 
ments, or to be told by Patentees, ‘*‘ If you won’t come to laugh with us, 
we will take care you shall not go to laugh elsewhere.’’—That I shall make 
you laugh again and again, I sincerely hope, and though I must chuse a 
merrier subject than Patent Theatres and Monopolies, I do not doubt that 
I shall have the cordial satisfaction of meeting again, next year, as many 
smiling faces as have graced this theatre for the last forty nights that I have 
had the honour and happiness of receiving you, *‘ At Home.’” 
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THE REPOSITORY.—No. XII. 
Being a Collection of Fragments, Anecdotes, Vestiges, and Remarks. 


COLLECTED FROM VARIOUS, SCARCE, AND 
AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


** Two or three ‘ trifles light as air,’ 
Pick’d up at random here and there.” 
| THompson’s Dedication to the “ Recall 
of Momus,” a Bagatelle. 


]. MIDSUMMER DAY. 
‘< The village maids mysterious tales relate 
Of bright MtpsumMMenr’s sleepless nights; the fern 
That time sheds secret seeds ; and they prepare 
Untold of rites, predictive of their fate ; 
Virgins in silent expectation watch 
Exact at twelve’s propitious hour, to view 
The future lover o’er the threshold pass, 
And credulous fancy painting his known form, 
Kindles concordant to their ardent wish.” BIDLAKE. 

Many were the superstitious observances practised on Christmas 
eve. ‘It is usual,’’ observes Dr. Bourne, ‘‘ in most country 
places, and also here and there in towns and cities, for both old 
and young to meet together, and be merry over a large fire, which 
is made in the open street. Over this they frequently leap, and 
play at various games, such as running, wrestling, dancing, &c. ; 
but this is generally the exercise of the younger sort, as the old 
ones, for the most part, sit by as spectators, and enjoy themselves 
and their bottle; and thus they spend their time till midnight, and 
sometimes till cock-crow.”—Stowe, in his ‘‘ Survei of London,” tells 
us, ‘* that on the Vigil of St. John the Baptist, every man’s door 
being shadowed with green birch, long fennel, St. John’s wort, 
orpine, white lillies, and such like, garnished uppon withe gar- 
lands of beautiful flowers, had also lamps of glass withe oil burn- 
ing in them all the nite: some hung out branches of iron, cu- 
riously wrought, contayning hundreds of lampes, lighted at once.” 
He also mentions the ‘ bonefires’’ in the streets, every man be- 


stuwing wood or labour towards them.—Bourne also gives an ac- 
Vor. XII.—No. 71. 3 E 
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count of several strange divinations which were formerly practised 


on this day and its Vigil :—** Men and women were accustomed to 
gather together in the evening by the sea-side, or in some certain 
houses, and there adorn a girl who was her parent's first begotten 
child, after the manner of a bride. ‘Then they feasted and leaped 
after the manner of Bacchanals, and danced and shouted, as they 
were wont to do on their holidays. After this they poured into a 
narrow-necked vessel some of the sea-water, and put also into it 
certain things belonging to them ; then, as if the devil gifted the 
girl with the faculty of telling future things, they would inquire 
with a loud voice about the good and evil fortune that should at- 
tend them. Upon this the girl would take out of the vessel 
the first thing that came to hand, and show it, and give it to the 
owner; who, upon receiving it, was so foolish as to imagine 
himself wiser as to the good or evil fortune that should attend 
them.’’* Grose observes, ‘‘ any unmarried woman fasting on Mid- 
summer Eve, and at midnight laying a clean cloth, with bread, 
cheese, and ale, and sitting down, as if going to eat, the street- 
door being left open, the person whom she is afterwards to marry 
will come into the room, and drink to her, by bowing; and after 
filling the glass, will leave it on the table, and making another 
bow, retire.""—Grose also tells us that ‘* any person fasting on 
Midsummer Eve, and sitting in the church porch, will, at mid- 
night, see the spirits of the person of that parish who will die that 
year, come and knock at the church-door in the order and succes- 
sion in which they will die. One of these watchers (there being, 
several in company) fell into a sound sleep, so that he could not 
be waked. While in this state, his ghost or spirit was seen by the 
rest of the company, knocking at the church-door.” This cir- 
cumstance is noticed in the elegant poem of the ‘‘ Cottage Girl.” + 





* In the “ Connoisseur,’ No. 56, other curious ceremonies, such as the 
dumb cake, Midsummer-men, and the gathering of the rose, are noticed. 
+ ‘* Now to relieve her growing fear, 

_ That feels the haunted moment near ; 
When ghosts in chains the churchyard walk, 
She tries to steal the time by talk ; 
But hark! the church clock swings around 
With a dead pause each sullen sound, 


> 
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—St. John’s Eve was celebrated among the ancient Goths and 
Swedes with great festivity, and with a degree of freedom peculiar 
to the northern nations. This custom also partook so much of a 
duty that it was enjoined upon posterity to continue it. The 
people at large being called upon to meet in the public parts of © 
the cities, or in the fields, large fires were lighted, round which 
it was the‘tustom to exhibit the noble actions of famous men and 
women, by singing their praises, particularly those females who 
had been eminent for their chastity. This period was also a kind 
of Saturnalia, as it was then allowable for the people and the 
peasantry to adjust to their rustic rhymes, pipes, &c. the actions 
of the degenerate nobility, cruel oppressors, or infamous women. 
Females, married or single, were also permitted to disclose in sing- 
ing the unfaithfulness of their lovers, or the faults of their hus- 
bands, whether in playing at dice, frequenting taverns, keeping 
bad company, or extravagance in clothes. The men, on their 
part, were also permitted to expose, by singing, the infidelity of 
their wives or lovers. It was equally lawful for them at the same 
time to expose the frauds of mechanics, artificers, merchants, sea- 
men, and even the mal-practices of persons of the highest rank. 
These songs being accompanied with musical instruments of va- 
rious kinds, were highly attractive, though the object of the festi- 
val was professedly to encourage youth in the cultivation and prac- 
tice of virtue, by exposing the baseness and deformity of vice.* 





And tells the midnight hour is come, 
That wraps the groves in specter’d gloom.”’ 
In the same poem there are also some very pretty lines on the gathering of 
the rose on Midsummer Eve. 
* Some Midsummer Eve rites are thus mentioned by Gay in his Fourth Pas- 
toral :— 
*¢ At eve last Midsummer no sleep I sought, 
But to the field a bag of hemp-seed brought. 
I scattered round the seed on every side, 
And three times in a trembling accent cried— 
‘ This hemp-seed with my virgin hand I sow, 
Who shall my true love be the crop shall mow ;’ 
I straight looked back, and if my eyes speak truth, 
With his keen scythe behind me came the youth. 
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I shall conclude this account of the customs, &c. at Midsum- 


mer, with the following curious extract from the ancient calendar 
of the Romish church, which I have no doubt will prove very ac- 
ceptable to many of your readers, as it will shew the ceremonies 
observed at Rome on the eve and day of St. John the Baptist— 


«6 23. The Vicit of the Nativity of Jonn the Baptist, 
Spices are given at Vespers. 
Fires are lighted up. 
A girl with a little drum, that proclaims the garland. 
Boys are dressed in girl’s clothes. 
Carols to the liberal : imprecations against the avaricious. 
Waters are swum in during the night, and are brought in vessels that hang 
for purposes of divination, 

Fern, in great estimation with the vulgar, on account of its seed. 
Herbs of different kinds are sought with many ceremonies. 
Girl’s thistle is gathered, and an hundred crosses by the same. 

‘< 24. The Nativity of JoHN the Baptist. 
Dew and new leaves in estimation, 
The vulgar solstice.” 


2.—DIAMONDS. 

The first mention of a diamond being used among the moderns 
for cutting or writing on glass, occurs in the 16th century.— 
Francis I. who was fond of the arts, wrote the following lines 
with his diamond ring upon a pane of glass at the castle of Cham- 
bord, in order to let Anne de Pesselue, Duchess d’Estampes, know 
that he was jealous :-— 

«© Put no trust in woman-kind, 
Fickle as the waves and wind. 

The historian recorded this, not so much on account of the 
admonition, as because it was then thought very ingenious to write 
upon stained glass. 

3.—ROYAL PROCLAMATION. 

The following proclamation of her majesty Qucen Anne is 
copied from the London Gazette, from March 7th to 12th, 1712 :— 

‘« It being her majesty’s royal intention to touch publicly for the evil on 
Tuesday, the 17th of this instant, March, and so to continue for some time ; 
it is her majesty’s command, that tiekets be delivered the day before, at 
Whitehall, and that all persons bring a certificate signed by the minister and 


churchwardens of their respective parishes, that they never received the 
Roya Zouch,” 
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4,—BAKERS. 

In Turkey, bakers convicted of selling bread short of weight are 
hung up at their own doors, and yet a traveller of repute informs 
us, that, notwithstanding the frequency of these executions, a 
person can hardly walk along the streets without rubbing against 
the bodies; yet these incessant rigurous punishments do not, in 
the least, put a stop to this nefarious practice. 


5.—DR. BARROW 

Meeting with that ‘‘ wicked wit,” Lord Rochester, one day at 
court, the latter, thinking to banter him, said, with a flippant air, 
and low formal ,bow—** Doctor, I am your's to my shoe tie.”— 
Barrow perceiving his drift, and determining on defending him- 
self, returned the salute with—‘‘ My lord, I am your’s to the 
ground.’’—Rochester, on this, improving his blow, quickly re- 
turned it with—‘** Doctor, I am your's to the centre.”—Which 
was as smartly followed up with—‘* My lord, I am your's to the 
Antipodes."—Upon which, Rochester, disdaining to be foiled by 
a ** musty old piece of Divinity’ as he used to call him, exclaimed 
—‘* Doctor, I am your's to the lowest pit of hell.”—-Upon which, 
Barrow, turning upon his heel, with a sarcastic smile, replied— 
‘* There, my lord, I leave you.” | 


6.—VOYAGE TO INDIA. 

Among a party who were taking their wine after dinner, the 
subject of conversation happened to be the voyage to India; upon 
which, a few glasses. of cape wine were handed round. All the 
guests spoke in high praise of its exquisite flavour, and wished 
much for a second taste of it. Finding this to be quite out of the 
question, a wit in company observed—** Well. since we can't 
double the Cape, we may as well go back to Madeira.” 


~ 


7.— DR. JOHNSON. - | 
When Dr. J. was but about three years old (as it is said) he trod 
by accident, on one of a brood of eleven ducks, and killed it, on 
which he afterwards made tis verse, by way of epitaph :— 
‘* Her lies good master duck, 
That Samuel Johnson trod on ; 
If it had liv’d ’twou'd have been good luck, 
There then had been an odd one.”’ 
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S.—CURIOUS CUSTOM OF YOULING: 

In Rogation-week there is an odd custom in the country, about 
Reston and Wickham, in Kent.—A number of young men meet to- 
gether for the purpose, and, with a most hideous noise, run into the 
orchards, and encircling each tree, pronounce the following words : 

** Stand fast root ! 
Bear well top! 
God send us 

A Youling sop! 
Every twig 

Apple big! 

Every bough 
Apple enow!”’ 

For this incantation the mob expect a gratuity in money, or 
drink, which is no less acceptable ; but, if disappointed, they, with 
great solemnity, anathemize the owner and tree with altogether 
as insignificant a curse.—‘‘ It seems highly probable” says Mr. 
Hasted in his ‘‘ History of Kent,’ ‘‘ that this custom has arisen 
out of the ancient one of perambulation among the heathens, 


when they made their prayers to the gods for the use and blessing 
of the fruits, coming up with thanksgiving for those of the pre- 
ceding year.—And, as the heathens supplicated Eoxus, the god of 
the winds, for his favourable blasts ; so in this custom they still 
retain his name, with a small variation, the ceremony being called 
« Youling,’ and the word is often used in their incantations.” 


9.—DR. FRANKLIN 
Composed for himself (many years before his death) the follow- 
ing epitaph, to be inscribed on his tombstone : 
‘© The Body of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
“Its contents torn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding) 
Lies here, food for worms ; 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost ; 
But will (as he believed) appear once more 
In a new’ 
And more beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended 
by 


THE AUTHOR, 


Lambeth, June 5, 1818. GLANVILLE. 





- | ~~ ~~ Aa 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Of three celebrated Contemporaries, 
SHERIDAN, ERSKINE, AND CURRAN. 

It is not a little remarkable, that three of the most brilliant 
and kindred geniuses of the present day should have been carried 
off the fleeting stage of human existence within so short a period 
of each other, as Sheridan, Erskine, and Curran. If we search 
the whole list of eminent living characters in this country, we 
will not, perhaps, find one man who combines so much native ge- 
nius and imagination with so much brilliant wit and humour, and 
such pleasing and powerful eloquence, as were all so similarly 
united in the character and genius of Sheridan, Erskine, and 
Curran.* Their deaths being so recent and simultaneous, and 
their characters thus resembling each other, we have no doubt it 
will be interesting to our readers to have a sketch of their several 
lives, a few brief memoranda of their personal history, laid, be- 


fore them, which we shall accordingly attempt, beginning with 
the right honourable 


RICHARP BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
He was the third son of Mr. Thomas Sheridan, the author of an 





* Mr. Jeffrey has remarked, in his eloquent sketch of Mr. Erskine’s cha- 
racter, that “‘ in the charming facility of his eloquence, and the constant ra- 
diance of good-humour and gaiety, which encircled his manner in debate, he 
had no rival in his own times, and has yet had no successor, That part of 
eloquence is now mute,—that honour in abeyance.”’ It is singular, very sin- 
gular, that this remark is so strikingly applicable at one and the same time to 
the eloquence of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin—because the distinguished 
and peculiar place which Erskine’s eloquence and talents held in Edinburgh, 
and at the Scottish bar, Sheridan possessed in London, and in the British 
House of Commons, and Curran in Dublin, and at the Irish bar. In draw- 
ing this parallel, however, it is to be impressed upon our readers, that it is 
not maintained between their moral and religious characters. Sheridan’s and 
Curran’s seemed to have a pervading laxity, which fortunately did not belong 
to their distinguished, and therefore more amiable contemperary. In some 
other respects, however, the parallel is complete. They were all three 
eminent Whigs, attached to the principles of Fox, and each came into office 
in their respective metropolises, during the Grenville administration. 
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S.—CURIOUS CUSTOM OF YOULING: 

In Rogation-week there is an odd custom in the country, about 
Reston and Wickham, in Kent.—A number of young men meet to- 
gether for the purpose, and, with a most hideous noise, run into the 
orchards, and encircling each tree, pronounce the following words : 

** Stand fast root! 
Bear well top! 
God send us 

A Youling sop! 
Every twig 

Apple big! 

Every bough 
Apple enow!”’ 

For this incantation the mob expect a gratuity in money, or 
drink, which is no less acceptable ; but, if disappointed, they, with 
great solemnity, anathemize the owner and tree with altogether 


as insignificant a curse.—‘‘ It seems highly probable’ says Mr. 


Hasted in his ‘‘ History of Kent,” ‘* that this custom has arisen 
out of the ancient one of perambulation among the heathens, 
when they made their prayers to the gods for the use and blessing 
of the fruits, coming up with thanksgiving for those of the pre- 
ceding year.—And, as the heathens supplicated Eotus, the god of 
the winds, for his favourable blasts ; so in this custom they still 
retain his name, with a small variation, the ceremony being called 
‘ Youling,’ and the word is often used in their incantations.” 


9.—DR. FRANKLIN 
Composed for himself (many years before his death) the follow- 


ing epitaph, to be inscribed on his tombstone : 
‘* The Body of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents torn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding) 
Lies here, food for worms ; 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost ; 
But will (as he believed) appear once more 
In a new 
And more beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended 
by 


THE AUTHOR, 


Lambeth, June 5, 1818. GLANVILLE. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Of three celebrated Contemporaries, 
SHERIDAN, ERSKINE, AND CURRAN. 

It is not a little remarkable, that three of the most brilliant 
and kindred geniuses of the present day should have been carried 
off the fleeting stage of human existence within so short a period 
of each other, as Sheridan, Erskine, and Curran. If we search 
the whole list of eminent living characters in this country, we 
will not, perhaps, find one man who combines so much native ge- 
nius and imagination with so much brilliant wit and humour, and 
such pleasing and powerful eloquence, as were all so similarly 
united in the character and genius of Sheridan, Erskine, and 
Curran.* Their deaths being so recent and simultaneous, and 
_ their characters thus resembling each other, we have no doubt it 
will be interesting to our readers to have a sketch of their several 
lives, a few brief memoranda of their personal history, laid, be- 


fore them, which we shall accordingly attempt, beginning with 
the right honourable 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
He was the third son of Mr. Thomas Sheridan, the author of an 





* Mr. Jeffrey has remarked, in his eloquent sketch of Mr. Erskine’s cha- 
racter, that “ in the charming facility of his eloquence, and the constant ra- 
diance of good-humour and gaiety, which encircled his manner in debate, he 
had no rival in his own times, and has yet had no successor. That part of 
eloquence is now mute,—that honour in abeyance.’’ It is singular, very sin- 
gular, that this remark is so strikingly applicable at one and the same time to 
the eloquence of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin—because the distinguished 
and peculiar place which Erskine’s eloquence and talents held in Edinburgh, 
and at the Scottish bar, Sheridan possessed in London, and in the British 
House of Commons, and Curran in Dublin, and at the Irish bar. In draw- 
ing this parallel, however, it is to be impressed upon our readers, that it is 
not maintained between their moral and religious characters. Sheridan’s and 
Curran’s seemed to have a pervading laxity, which fortunately did not belong 
to their distinguished, and therefore more amiable contemperary. In some 
other respects, however, the parallel is complete. They were all three 
eminent Whigs, attached to the principles of Fox, and each came into office 
in their respective metropolises, during the Grenville administration. 
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English Dictionary, and various other works. He was born in 
Dublin, October, 1751. His brother and he were placed at a Mr. 
Whyte’s academy, in April, 1758, where it was remarked that the 
early years of Richard gave no promise of his celebrity. After 
remaining with this gentleman a year and a half, they were sent 
to their father and mother, who were then residing at Windsor. 
Richard was placed at Harrow school, in the latter part of 1762. 
His mother, who was the authoress of the novel entitled “* Sidney 
Biddulph,” writing on this occasion, observed, with something 
like prophecy, that as “‘ Dick might probably fall into a bustling 
life, they had a mind to accustom him early to shift for himself.” 
Here, under Dr. Parr, who was then sub-preceptor at this school, 
the talents of Sheridan were just drawn forth—his emulation ex- 
cited, and his studies advanced. His father was so well pleased 
with the progress he had made at Harrow, that he did not send 
him to the university; but shortly after entered him as a student 
at the Middle Temple. When about the age of twenty, he was re- 
markable for that almost universal accompaniment of talent and 
genius, the desire of cultivating the acquaintance of men of taste 
and. literature; and in their society he soon gave proofs of his 
superior wit and talents. Having made himself acquainted with 
the writings of the most eminent of our classical authors, he 
betook himself to literature, for pecuniary supplies; and was 
living in this way, when he saw Miss Eliza Linley, who was then 
principal performer in the oratorios at Drury Lane Theatre, He 
soon became deeply enamoured with her, and, after great perse- 
verance in his assiduities, and risking his life in defence of her 
reputation, he at length obtained her hand. . Although they 
were in actual poverty, he would on no account admit of her 
appearing again on the stage, and actually resisted some most 
tempting offers to that effect. He was thus necessitated to have 
again recourse to his own literary talents ; and soon after, he pro- 
duced his first dramatic effort, the comedy of ‘‘ The Rivals.” It 
was brought forward at Covent Garden Theatre, in January, 1775; 
at first with little success, but, after some alterations, it became 
highly popular. He now lived by his dramatic writings ; and, 
after producing several pieces, he, in 1776, purchased a share of 
Garrick’s property in Drury Lane Theatre—this, of course, wedded 
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him still more to the drama. He produced his most celebrated 
piece, ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” in 1777, with great success. 
It displays his wit and talent; but it is a drama calculated to do 
but little good to the world. It seemis to aim at showing off the 
man of easy, fashionable morals, to the greatest advantage: She- 
ridan wrote the monody to the memory of Garrick, in 1779. The 
most brilliant era of his life now approached. He began to prepare 
himself as a public speaker, with a view of getting into the 


House of Commons. At the general election, in 1780, he started | 


on the independent interest, as candidate for the town of Stafford, 
and carried his election. He became a firm supporter of the op- 
position, and obtained the appointment of under secretary of 
state to Mr. Fox, in 178%, during the short-lived Rockingham 
administration. He also held the office of secretary of the trea- 
sury in 1783. At first he did not cut a conspicuous figure as a 
speaker in the House of Commons ; but he seems gradually to have 
attained confidence in his own powers. His defence of Mr. Fox’s 
celebrated India Bill first brought him into the fore-ground as a 
speaker—it was distinguished for perspicuity and extraordinary 
ability. And again, his observations on Mr. Pitt’s Perfumery Bill 
were admired as the most splendid effusions of wit that had been 
heard for a long while. He had, however, many prejudices to 
encounter in his parliamentary life. His father having been an 
actor, and himself manager of Drury Lane Theatre, were draw- 
backs in his way; but he conquered them all, and often met and 
overcame the severest personal attacks, by holding them up to the 
ridicule they deserved, by his own powerful and generally extem- 
porary wit. Even Mr. Pitt forgot his dignity, and sometimes re- 


ceived this salutary chastisement. His speech in the House of | 


Commons, April 1787, on the impeachment of the celebrated 
Warren Hastings, was considered one of the most powerful ora- 
tions that had ever been heard in that house, and was thought to 
have had a mighty effect on the decision of the house. It was then 
Pitt told the senate—‘* That they were under the wand of the en- 
chanter!” and that they ought to adjourn, before coming to a 
decision. Again, on the examination of Mr. Middleton, on the 
Hasting’s trial, in 1788, he made another of his most powerful and 
efficacious orations. The arrangement of his materials, the inge- 
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nuity of his comments, and the boldness of his imagery, areal 
alike worthy of admiration. His speech on the mutiny of the 
Nore fleet was universally admired, as a display of powerful elo- 
quence, and gained him, for his motives in preparing it, the ap- 
probation and applause of every friend of the country. Mr. She- 
ridan enjoyed the intimacy and confidence of many of the most 
distinguished characters of his day; and his eloquence and wit 
never appeared to greater advantage than in public or private par- 
ties. But dissipation and unwarrantable luxury unfortunately 
marked his course ; his circumstances became embarrassed ; and, | 
to avoid duns and debtors, he had often to betake himself to many 
a poor and miserable shift. In short, the character of Mr. Sheri- 
dan must be held up rather as a beacon, than as an example to the 
man of genius and talents. Let men learn from it the necessity 
of placing the powerful checks and safeguards of Christianity 
around their conduct. Let them see that mere morality, however 
fine, is not enough to check the wayward will, and rule man’s 
daily life! Mrs. Sheridan died in June, 1792, leaving one son, 
Thomas, who died lately in India. Mr. Sheridan married again 
in 1795 the youngest daughter of Dr. Newton Ogle, dean of Win- 
chester, by whom he had alsoa son. Mr. Sheridan finally retired 
from parliament only a few years ago; and, after a lingering ill- 
ness, died in London, on Sunday, the 7th of July, 1816. He was 
interred in Poet's Corner, Westminster Abbey, on the Saturday 
following, many of his former acquaintances and associates attend- 
ing to pay him that last tribute of their respect in this world. 
(To be continued in our next.) 


pment 


A LECTURE ON THE MORALITY OF THE DRAMA, 


Delivered before the City Philosophical Society, by a Member. 


(Continued from p. 336. in our last.) 

The examples of this nature which the drama holds out to those 
in need of them, are most artfully and irresistibly enforced. The 
auditor is not called on to take the author’s word, that such a 
man, having done so wrong, felt so miserable: no, there is a nice 
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yet universally intelligible metaphysic in the drama, which carries 
with it instant conviction, and brings home the case to the heart 
of each individual. It is by pourtraying all the minor feelings, 
by sub-dividing the sentiments and affections which pervade the 
soul, that the drama, by a sort of reasoning a priori, demonstrates 
as it proceeds. By tracing the feelings from their first origin, 
the objects that excite them, their progress, the different manner 
in which they affect different dispositions, by pointing out all the 
little circumstances that aid their operation, and showing the im- 
mutability of the principles on which they depend; the interest, 
in the first instance, is awakened, the sympathy so powerfully 
appealed to, that the case of the fictioned sufferer becomes that 
of the spectator, and he cannot but deliver himself up to the full 
force of the example. 

Few hearts are so hard as to be insensible to these attacks; 
they are addressed so directly to our actual sensations, and the 
analogy so clearly drawn from them, that it is impossible to ex- 
clude those feelings which it is the object of the poet to introduce. 
Such lessons as these may be efficacious when nothing else will. 

The real superiority and value of virtue is no less adequately 
displayed by the drama, than the degradation and misery of guilt. 
The influence it has over the minds of other men, the respect and 
veneration it invariably commands from all classes, the many real 
advantages it possesses, the elevation it gives, and the happiness 
which results from the consciousness of it, are set forth in the 
same manner, and enforced by the very same means. This may 
be found capable of inspiring emulation in a mind totally dead to 
every species of argument and remonstrance. But these are only 
broad and notorious characteristics, the operation of which is con- 
fined to gross and untutored minds. Such are the minds, how- 
ever, it most behoves us to enlighten: it is more necessary to ame- 
liorate, in some measure, the worst, than to raise to perfection the 
more advanced. In enlightened minds, emulation is more easily ex- 
cited; they require not to be convinced of the specific excess of 
pleasurable sensations which shall attend the practice of virtue, 
Show them but a good example, they will follow it ; expose to them 
how great and honourable principles have overcome all inherent 
propensities, and casual temptations to vice; how heroic valour 
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has braved all dangers; how manly fortitude has borne all trials ; 
how calm resignation has, in the depths of misfortune, been 
above despair; show them the beauty of moderation in prosperity, 
of patience in adversity, of a faithful adherence to solemn engage- 
ments, of a magnanimous contempt of sordid motives ; they will 
soon acquire a share of the virtue you display to them ;_ they will 
shortly become as heroic as your hero himself, 

I might pursue this train of reasoning much farther, and 
apply it to an innumerable variety of instances; but having 
just struck it out, and shown its applicability to the subject, | 
shall leave it, and proceed to consider some of the nicer excellen- 
cies of the drama. 

The peculiar effect which attends dramatic example, results 
from the nature of the human mind. Here begins the metaphy- 
sical principle on which its efficacy is founded. A great poet has 
said that, ‘* the proper study of mankind is man,” a maxim to 
which the generality of mankind pretty readily subscribe, though 
‘they do not always pursue this study in a manner the most advan- 
tageous to themselves. Their universal propensity to it, however, 
is easily perceptible, in the anxious, though shallow study of hu- 
man character which every one pursues. Every man endeavours 
to trace the character, and assign the distinguishing traits of any 
person that comes before him.’ If an individual is the object of 
general interest, what eager attention is devoted to this investiga- 
tion ; every one imagines he has discovered some characteristic 
feature, some distinguishing trait, upon which he expatiates in 
support of his own conjectures ; each is willing to add to the com- 
mon stock of information on the subject, by throwing in his mite, 
thereby showing that he likewise has been alive to so naturally in- 
teresting asubject. But this inclination of the mind extends itself 
to all times and to every occasion. If people casually meet, no 
sooner are their backs turned on each other, but the fruit of this 
sort of observation is brought forth, and judgment passed on the 
character of the absentee. How vain is every one of any profi- 
ciency which may be allowed to him in this sort of investigation. 
A man of penetration, who can readily perceive, judiciously com- 
bine, and class those little actions of another which denote the 
peculiar turn of his mind, and, from the whole, form a correct 
judgment of another's character, attains a high rank in the esti- 
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mation of his neighbours ; and I am disposed to consider, that 
this arises more from his superiority being displayed in those 
talents which each is eager to attain, than from a cool considera- 
tion of the qualities which are essential to it. When this species 
of inquiry comes to be exercised on that enlarged scale, indeed, 
the most extended study of man which nature affords, viz. politics, 
how vastly enhanced is the value of this talent. With what pride 
does the politician suppose himself capable of tracing the characters 
of the great men, whose actions have so extensive an influence; of 
assigning the motives which induced enterprizes that have fixed the 
fate of millions. These hints are suflicient to illustrate the uni- 
versal operation of this propensity; and to this propensity does the 
drama most energetically address itself. By an artful selection 
of its examples, it brings into action every latent spark of this 
spirit, and commands the whole soul of him who is much devoted 
to it. Ifthe actions and dispositions of those who have no strong 
claims on our attention, seldom fail of awakening it, or if we em- 
ploy all our acuteness in endeavouring to penetrate the views of 
those, whose distance from us renders it impossible for us to re- 
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ceive very accurate information concerning them, how much more 
powerfully are our intellects and our feelings excited by an indi- 
vidual instance of a grand character, palpably exposed to us. 
The sight of a great man, in peculiarly distressing circumstances, 
is one, which cannot fail to awaken all the energies of the mind. 
We are first interested in favour of a character which combines 
some magnanimous and admirable traits, and this we follow into 
adversity and temptation, with an eager anxiety to observe every 
movement, to examine every emotion of his soul, and to make 
ourselves, perfectly acquainted with the nature of those superior 
endowments which characterize such a man, under the most trying 
circumstances. If, on our first acquaintance with him, he appears 
exalted and majestic, how ardent is our desire to follow such a 
man into situations where all the grandeur of his soul will be dis- 
played, and we shall distinctly perceive the operation and advan- 
tage of those peculiarities which, at first sight, commanded our 
respect. But in characters which are different, and whose catas- 
trophe is much less gratifying, the sympathy is not less powerfully 
excited. A character mean/y base no dramatic poet would attempt 
to expose tous. If his hero bea villain, he must be a grand one. 
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He must possess some great and good qualities, to be overcome 
only by some strony and irresistible passion ; the triumph of evil 
over good principles must be traced in such a manner as to in- 
terest us in his behalf, and occasion us to pity his fate ; we must 


perceive a consistency, a natural progress of the bad propensities 


of his soul gradually advancing till they utterly vanquish the pro- 


tracted opposition of his original virtue. 

But the lesson affurded by these dramatic examples does not end 
with the mere horror or delight we feel at the catastrophe pre- 
sented to our notice; it is much more extended, and of much 
more general application; it is not the mere principle of the 
writing that is likely tu produce a beneficial moral effect, not 
merely the poetical justice which is done to the characters, nor the 
moral reflections that are dispersed throughout the piece. The 
influence of the drama is much more subtle, and much more 
effectual. 

To attach the interest firmly to the progress of any distinguished 
character, much more is necessary than to trace a broad and ge- 
neral outline; that is soon surveyed, and the interest flags. For 
the excitement of that strong sympathy which prepares us for the 
first operation of his production on our minds, the poet must dis- 
criminate his hero by those minor feelings, which mark his indi- 
viduality, and forcibly convey to us the precise man he means to 
set before us. A rough general sketch of strong characters, a 
jumping from event to event, which only call for the peculiar ex- 
ercise of a man’s leading qualities, undistinguished by any of those 
inflections, those nicer points and circumstances, which take the 
man out of every class, and reduce him to an individual specimen, 
would make but a very slight and ineffectual impression. It is the 
accurate delineation of these strict personalties, these especial cha- 
racteristics that brings the character fully and perfectly made out to 
our imagination; it attracts irresistibly the attention, and prepares 
us for a full and perfect impression of the principle which the 
poet wishes to illustrate. 

In addition, however, to the assistance which these subordinate 
traits give to the impression of the catastrophe, how extensive and 
how useful is their peculiar operation, how worthy of notice is 
the strong caution which this accurate delineation of the emotions 
of the mind gives. They mark out definitely the strict line be- 
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tween virtue and vice; they point out where the aberration takes 
place; they follow the deviation through its different stages; they 
display the successive oppositions it méets; they disclose the secret 
forces by which such opposition is beaten down, and reveal the 
whole strength which vice possesses in its attacks on the virtuous 
mind. Such a series is calculated to put every one on his guard; 
to warn him of all his weakness and imperfection; and by ex- 
posing to view what is the probable course to which certain cir- 


cumstances may lead, provide the means of successfully repelling 


all such insidious inroads of the passions. Every situation inci- 


dent to the human mind is, in the drama, faithfully represented ; 
and all the feeling naturally connected with such situations, thereby 
impressing on us all our liabilities, all our errors, and all our 
dangers, may serve to furtify us against many attacks of evil dis- 
positions from which we might have supposed ourselves perfectly 
secure. 

The impression made by these epitomes of human action has 
another good effect, beside that of rendering us more conscious of 
our own infirmities, they render us more disposed to consider with 
tenderness the cases of those unhappy individuals, who, though na- 


turally possessing good dispositions, have unguardedly been led to 
the commission of crimes. 


This is a turn of mind no less reason- 
able than amiable. 


It is far from pleasing to hear a person, in 
the conscious superiority of rectitude, rigorously inveighing 


against the depravity of those who may at one time have been 


as estimably upright. Not that it can be intended, on this prin- 


ciple, to justify in any measure, actions in themselves wrong, but 
merely to suggest that a cool reflection on all the temptations to 
which the virtuous mind is exposed, and the insidious disguises in 
which vice finds admission to the heart, to temper with compassion 


our condemnation of those who may not have successfully com- 


batted its incursions. We shall, from such considerations, be Jed 


to bestow a sigh of sympathy on the feelings of an honourable 
mind, over which some baleful passion has obtained a deplorable 
dominion. 

These I look upon to be the principal effects which the drama is 
capable of producing; and it must be universally allowed that 
they are most extensively and admirably advantageous to the inte- 
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rests of society ; and that, taking for granted what I have asserted 





of it, it is a moral instrument worthy of the highest consideration, 
and most assiduous cultivation. 


( To be continued.) 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN THEATRE. 
(Continued from p. 345, in our last.) 


Cena 


It was long ere the German Catholics began to introduce their 
theological disputes on the stage, The first piece of this sort which 
they published is dated 1671, and is entitled, ‘* The pleasant Co- 
medy of the true ancient Catholic Church, wherein the different cha- 
racters discuss all the controversies now in agitation between the Ro- 
man Catholics, the Lutherans, the Zwinglians, the Calvinists, the 
Anabuptists, &c. A work very pleasant and profitable to all irue 
Catholic Christians. . Romanopoli. Characters—Coridon, Menalcas, 
Melibaus, an Anabaptist; Thestilus, his wife; Luther,’ Brentius, 
Zuingle, Carolstad, Francis, a monk ; Bridget, a nun; Satan, Pope 
Pius 4th, Cardinal Campegio, Bishop Hozious, Jesus Christ, Saint 
Paul, and Saint Peter.” 

It does not appear that the Calvinists had recourse to the same 
arms to combat their adversaries; a moderation which is attri- 
butable, without doubt, to that principle, common to the greater 
part of their Theologians, which caused them to consider thea- 
trical representation inconsistent with the dignity of Christianity, 
even though it should tend to the edification of the faithful. 
They carry this opinion so far as to treat as impious, even a 
sacred concert. 


‘¢ The loves of Meleboean, and the Chevalier Calistus ; a tragedy in 
19 Acts, by Sigismund Grimm, Doctor. Augsburgh, 1520,” was ano- 
ther of these pieces; it is a translation from the Spanish of an un- 
known author. A hundred years afterwards, the original, entitled, 
“© Celestina,” was translated into Latin by Gaspar Barrutus, 
under the name of ‘* Poraoboscodidascalus ; or, a picture of the mi- 
series which young people incur by libertinism,” The Latin translator 


\ 
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pronounces this piece divine; he observes, that neither the Greeks 








nor the Romans have any thing at all comparable to it, and he 
remarks, ‘ that all that the French had hitherto produced worthy of 
notice had been taken from the Spaniards”’ It appears, however, 
that the author of this dramatic monster had as little notion of 
the rules of dramatic writing, as his German translator. 

We have likewise, ‘* The unequal Children of Eve,” a comedy in 
five acts, by Hanns Sacus, 1553. We have already remarked, that 
this notable shoemaker of Nuremberg had composed sixty-five 
gaines of the Carnival ; he has also produced sixty-six comedies, 
fifty-nine Tragedies, and the entire product of his pen has filled 
five enormous folio volumes. This has occasioned his name to be 
proverbial among the Germans, who designate a bad poet by the 
< expression, * he is a Hanns Sachs.’ It is not a little remarkable 
that a man of his calling, totally destitute of literary information, 
should be able to furnish so much from his own resources; and 
amongst the crowd of trifles, with which his works swarm, there is 
here and there a striking point and a pleasing turn of thought. 
It is likewise difficult to conceive how, ignorant as he was of the 
learned languages, he has been able to take his subjects from 
Greek and Latin writers, and in an age wherein they had not 
been translated into German, But to return to the comedy of 
“© the Children of Eve,” 

In this piece, one of the wildest that can be conceived, God the 
Father comes to satisfy himself of the progress which the children 
of Adam have made in religion. He examines them in the Cate- 
chism, and what one would not readily guess, the catechism of 
Luther. Abel and a few of his brothers come off very well, and 
answer as well as could be wished. Cain, on the contrary, and 
such of his brothers as are no better than himself, answer wretch- 
edly ill, and tired of the examination, withdraw. When Eve in- 
quires of Abel where his brother is, he answers, that he is gone to 
Jight with blackguards in the street !j!! For the rest, Adam's children 
amount to tenin number ; nothing is said of daughters. 

Amongst the pieces of this period, which by some sort of regula- 
rity in the construction merit a degree of attention, we will advert 
- to that called, ‘* the Chaste Susannah, a spiritual drama, in five 
acts, by Paul Rebhun, Curate of CElsni(z, and superintendant of the 
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churches of the Bailiwick of Volsberg—Twichan, 1536, reprinted 
1544." Not only is each act divided into scenes, well enough 
connected, which is not often to be found in pieces of this period, 
but the author, attentive to prosodial quantity, has in each scene 
conformed to a different measure ; so that some are in verses of 
three feet, others in those of four, others five, &c. and the verses 
are alternately iambics and trochaics. What is yet more remark- 
able in this piece, is the use which the poet makes of the chorus. 
There are four, each composed of several couplets, set to music, 
and calculated to inspire in the spectators sentiments suitable to 
the subject. Though this piece abounds with imperfection, it 
is evident that the author, like Luther, piqued himself upon writ- 
ing more purely and elegantly than his contemporaries, has edified 
by the study of the ancients, and was acquainted with their rules 
of dramatic writing. It is observable, that bcfure the production 
of this piece, the Germans composed their verses of eight or nine 
syllables, without distinction of long or short ; they counted the 
syllables only, as the French poets do to thisday. It is generally 
supposed that Or1rz was the first who regarded the cesura and the 
distinction of long and short; but this is a mistake; Resmun has 
carefully marked at the head of each scene, the measure he has 
observed. 








Before going on to the next epoch, we will just say a word of a 
particular sort of pieces which belong to this, and are called sing- 
ing drama. JAmes Ayrer, already mentioned as the author of 
some games of the Carnival, composed several of these dramas, of 
which nine remain to us: amongst these, are ‘* St. Francis 
disguised, and the young widow of Venice,’ and the three wicked wo- 
men whom neither God nor their husbands could satisfy ;” M. Gotts- 
ched looks on the singing dramas as the predecessors of the Italian 
Opera. The difference of these German dramas is, that all is sung 
onthe same air; that there is no machinery, and that the subject, 
as well as the language, is usually mean and vulgar. 


SECOND EPOCH. 


Martin Opitz of Boberfield, justly called the father of Ger- 
man poetry, may likewise be regarded as that of dramatic poetry 
in particular. ‘The pieces which have obtained for him this title 
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are, ‘* the Trojans,” translated from the Latin of Seneca, 1625. 
Daphne, an opera, taken from the Italian, 1627. Judith, ano- 
ther opera, imitated from the Italian, and Antigona, a tragedy, 
translated from the Greek of Sophocles, 1€36: All these pieces 
have the merit of regularity, and are infinitely better written 
than any thing that appeared before them. He undertook.in Ger- 
man, what Corneille had a few years afterwards the glory of doing 
in French. He opened the passage, and pointed out to his 
countrymen the road they must take to attain the reputation of 
the ancients. | But the'efforts of these two great men, equally ce- 
lebrated in the annals of their respective countries, met with very 
different success. Corneille excited exertions of genius, which by 
equalling, and sometimes surpassing their model, rendered the 


French stage a worthy rival of that of Athens ; whereas, Opitz was 


but feebly imitated. His successors substituted wit for sentiment, 
false brilliancy, for true sublimity, and inundated the German 
theatre with pieces still less tolerable than the insipid farces, and 
pedantic dramas that had preceded them. The taste which the 
Germans conceived for the pieces of Marino, and other Italian 
Poets of the same stamp, turned them from the right road almost 
as soon as it was opened to them. ‘This taste, so opposed to the 
simplicity of nature, was sufficiently perceptible in the worksof 
André Gryphius, and was carried to excess by DaniEL CasPaR DE 
LoHENSTEIN, who infected almost all Germany with it. 

Gryphius's pieces are Arminius, a tragedy, 1650. Cardenio and 
Celinda, a domestic tragedy, 1656. Catherine of Georgia, a tragedy, 
1657. Holy felicity, or the constant mother, a tragedy, translated 
from the Latin of Nicholas Causin, 1657. The death of the Consul 
Emilus Paulus Papianus, a tragedy, 1659. Charles Stuart, a tra- 
gedy, 1663. The Nurse, a comedy, translated from the Italian of 
Girolamo Bazzi, 1663. The drollest of drolleries, or Mr. Peter 
Squenz, a comedy, 1663. The dissipated Shepherd, a comedy, 
translated from the French of John de Lalande, 1663. Horvifili- 
cribrifax, or the foppish officer, a comedy, 1665. Piastus, an 
opera ; Magrima, an opera; the seven Brothers, or the. Gibeonites, 
a tragedy, translated from the Dutch of Vondel; of these three 
last pieces, we cannot ascertain the date. 


There are five tragedies from the pen of Louenstein; Epi- 
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charis, 1665. Agrippina, 1665. Ibrahim, 1673. Sophonisba,’ 
1682, and Cleopatra, 1682. Although these pieces abound with 
monstrous defects, they are not totally contemptible, but comprize 
beauties worthy of remark. 











These two men were not deficient in genius or talent, and they 
would have greatly enriched the German stage, if they had not 
been carried away by the corrupt taste of their age. 

Amongst those poets who took Lohenstein for a model, Joun 
Curistian HALLMAN was one of the most celebrated. We have 
still some pieces from his pen, which long kept their ground on 
the German theatre; they are named Virtue Triumphant, or the 
Faithful Maria, a comedy, 1667. Marianne, a tragedy, 1670. 
Ingenious Love, or the Happy Adonis and Rosabella, a pastoral, 
1673. Celestial Love, or the Constant Sophia, a tragedy, 1673. 
The Theatre of Fortune, or the Invincible Adelaide, a tragedy, 1673. 
Dying Innocence, or Catherine Queen of England, an opera, 1673. 
Paternal Tenderness, or Antiochus dying for Love, a tragedy, 1673. 
Divine Vengeance, or Theodoric of Verona, a tragedy, 1673. Cun- 
ning Vengeance, or the Brave Heraclius, a tragedy, 1673. 

Whilst Lohenstein and his imitators, by attempting the sublime, 
rendered themselves unintelligible, there arose, as we may say, a 
new set of dramatic poets in Germany, who, endeavouring to avoid 
the bombast of Lohenstein, fell into the opposite extreme, »and 
were low and trifling. Curistian Weiss, who, since 1677, pro- 
duced several tragedies and comedies, which formed a perfect con- 
trast to those of Lohenstein, was, as it were, the author of this 
new class. He was rector of the college of Zittau, and he did not 
fail to employ his scholars in the representation of his pieces. 
They were shortly afterwards performed at all the principal col- 
leges in Germany. It might be said of all these writers, that they 
were engaged in a conspiracy to corrupt, as speedily as possible, 
the taste of the entire nation. It cannot, then, be wondered at, 
that common sense, opposed as it was, on all hands, by innumer- 
able obstacles, should have made as slow progress in Germany as 
it did in other parts of the world. 

By way of bringing absurdity to a climax, the writers of this 
age bethought them of mixing tragedy and comedy together. 
Harlequin was introduced into tragedies, where he played the part 
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of a confident, sometimes of a grave character, and even the hero 
of the piece. The comedians entitled these gross- buffooneries 
‘ grand political and heroic.dramas,’ and did not omit to advertise 
in their bills ‘ that harlequin would appear, and greatly divert the 
spectators.. The Germans approved of this wretched trash; and to 
the shame of that thinking people, their theatres were wholly 
occupied by these paltry farces ; even so late as 1771, and when a 
very different species cof writing had obtained, the pit of the me- 
tropolitan theatre of the empire was,to be. amused only by these 
political and heroic dramas, savoured by the witticisms of Hans 
Wourst. This name, which means Jack pudding, is as well known 
on the German stage as the clown on ours, to whom he is equal in 
merit and dignity. | 
This age was also fertile in German operas. After the Daphne 
of Opitz, which was first represented at Dresden on the marriage 
of the elector’s sister with the Landgrave of Hesse, there was pro- 
duced in 1650 Helena and Paris, an opera which seems to have 
introduced the taste for this species of amusement in Germany. 
The prinees of the empire caused theatres for this entertainment 
to be erected in their respective palaces ; one was erected at Ham- 
burgh; and towards the end of the last century, Germany was 
overrun with operas translated from the French or Italian, inde- 
pepdently of what they themselves composed, which were for the 
most part wretched, and excited the indignation of the conoscenti — 
of the day: these correct judges, however, instead of applying 
themselves to remedy the defect, contented themselves with decry- 
ing it; and in this they succeeded. The German opera lost all its 
credit; it was proscribed by the princes, who substituted the Ita- 
lian opera, and who having, by some means or other, acquired a 
taste for foreign drama, no longer tolerated any but French or 
Italian performers. The German drama, thus banished from the 
only spots where it might have been cultivated, was abandoned to 
a herd of miserable and tasteless buffoons. 

Such was the state of the German Theatre, when M. Gottscuep 
undertook to reform it. We will presently examine the means 
he used for this purpose; and the success which attended his 
endeavours. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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THEATRICAL LAW REPORT. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
Sittings after Trinity Term. 
BARNET U. THE PROPRIETORS OF COVENT-GARDEN. 

Saturday, June 13.—This was an action to recover compensation for work 
and labour done by the plaintiff for the defendants. 

It appeared that the plaintiff, who is quite a youth, was engaged by the de- 
fendants, as a singer on their stage, for two years certain, at a given salary to 
be paid weekly. He continued for a considerable time to perform the duties 
of his engagement, and to receive his salary regularly ; but at length, long 
before the expiration of the contraet, and without any complaint of non-atten- 
dance or negligence on his part, the defendants discontinued his salary, and 
rejected his further performance. The plaintiff, on the expiration of the 
engagement, repeatedly applied for the liquidation of his salary, but it was re- 
fused; and he therefore was advised to bring this action in the name of his 
father, he himself being under age. 

It was contended by the defendant’s Counsel, that the plaintiff's voice has 
been so considerably changed for the worse, that his services ceased to be 
useful, and that as singing was the sole object of his engagement on their 
parts, his failure in this respect amounted to a breach of contract, as being a 
non-performance of the efficient duties he had undertaken ; and that it was 
the usage of the Theatre, whenever a performer became disabled, from any 
cause, to fulfil the duties of his contract, his engagement was dissolved. 

Lord Ellenborough said there was no proof adduced as to the principle of 
theatrical usage to affect the plaintiff's claim : neither did his written en- 
gagement show any stipulation, that any alteration in the plaintiff's voice 
should at all affect the term of his agreement, that seemed to have been taken 


for better for worse : and had it been greatly improved instead of being impaired, 


the plaintiff would have no grounds to insist on any increase of terms. His 
Lordship therefore recommended that the jury should find a verdict for the 
plaintiff, subject to the adjustment of some Gentleman at the bar. 

The jury accordingly found for the plaintiff, damages 200/. subject to arbi- 
tration. 

Wednesday, June 17.—This was an action brought by Mr. Junius Brutus 
Booth, one of the performers of Covent-Garden Theatre, to recover from Mr. 
Manley, the Manager of an Itinerant Company of Dramatists, performing pro 
tempore at Stamford, remuneration for two nights performance at the theatre 
im that town, for which he had engaged Mr. Booth ; but on Mr. B’s arrival 
there, he would not suffer him to fulfil the engagement ; and afterwards re- 
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fused him any compensation for the breach of agreement, or the fatigue and 
expenses of his journey. 

Mr. Adolphus, for the plaintiff, represented to the Court and Jury, that in 
consequence of the celebrity obtained by his client on the London boards, 
Mr. Manley, desirous to increase the popularity of his Theatre, and treat his 
auditory with a dish of novelty from the metropolis, wrote a friendly letter to 
Mr. Booth, for the purpose of inducing him to come down and perform two 
nights, if practicable, consistently with his engagements at Covent-Garden. 
This letter, dated the 7th March, was as follows: 

“© My dear Sir,—This is our fair-time—we fill good houses without stars— 
better with them. Come and play Tuesday 10th, and Wednesday 11th, and 
share half after 10/. each night. It may be 25/. or 30/.; nay more—just as 
they bite! And there ends our bargain. If you say aye, wrap it up in a letter 
—if no, adieu! ‘ And for my love, I pray you wrong me not,.’—Shaksp,— 
Jago, Sir Giles, or Richard III. 

: Yours, « T, W. MANLEY.” 
“< To J. B. Booth, Esq.”’ 


This letter was received by the Plaintiff on Saturday ; and on Monday he 


answered, closing with the offer, and requesting the defendant to secure him \ \ 
a lodging. He went to Stamford accordingly, and arrived in time to play one (ean 
of the parts above mentioned on Tuesday 10th March ; but to his great sur- i Nt 
prise, he found that he had not been announced in the bills: on the contrary, __ 1) I) 
Rugantino, and The Wedding Day, had been fixed as the entertainments of | 


the evening. He made his appearance at the theatre, but he was told that 
he could not play, but might go home to his lodgings. He inquired if he 
were to perform to-morrow night ; but it was answered, that it did not suit 
the manager that he should. The plaintiff, however, remained for two days WPEE 
in Stamford, doing nothing, but ready if called upon ; and when the time for Ht | 
which he could be absent had expired, he paid for his lodging, and returned to wt 
his engagement at Covent-Garden. The cause of this disapprobation was 
soon apparent :—the Marquis of Exeter, a greater stax (to use the theatrical i 
term of Mr. Manley) than Mr. Booth, had commanded the pieces on the night 
in question, and the manager and proprietor, the defendant, was quite satis- i 
fied that the house would be well filled: he became, therefore, quite indiffe- MN 
rent to, and independent of, the plaintiff, who, if he had remained in Stamford, | | 
: 





wouid probably have attracted but a comparatively small company, for the 
play-going disposition of the town would be nearly satisfied by the two nights 
when the Marquis was there : he would have drawn all the beauty and fa- 
shion of Stamford to the theatre, and Mr. Booth might have played to empty 
benches. When Mr. Booth returned to London, he made a very moderate I 
proposal to the defendant, that his expenses should be paid ; and in answer, | i 
he received a letter from the defendant, which would be a lesson to all young 
players not to listen to the flattery of managers, when it suited their interest, 
to be civil ; for when it no longer suited Mr. Manley’s interest, he could be as 
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coarse and abusive as he had before been obsequious and complimentary,— 
The letter was dated March 13, and was in these terms : 


‘¢ Sin—You have indulged your humour by conduct more nearly allied to 
absurdity than folly, and which } believe is without a parallel in the history 


of theatrical concerns. Acknowledged genius and admired talent may have 
its pardoned weaknesses, but an actor of your humble kind can have no pre- 
tence for giving himself the airs of a popular favourite: when he does, it be_ 
comes provokingly ridiculous. You came down here by stealth to play two 
. characters, which shows your precarious tenure in Londoti, &c. Novelty, 
however, was in request with us, and I thought that you would take for your 
trouble what I offered: it is scarcely to he believed that you refused twenty 
guineas for playing three nights. No; Master Booth weakly thought that we 
dared not to do without him. Weak little man! Now, Sir, as your actions 
were full of unmannerly and coarse arrogance, I think it necessary that Mr. 
Harris should be made acquainted with the circumstances, and as there are 
two excellent papers published here, I shall fairly give itto them : it will put 
counti'y managers on their guard, that they may view such stars as you with- 
out winking or alarm. If you say you were a little tipsy, it may be forgotten, 
and that will be your best excuse, &c. After a respectable family at my re- 
quest opened apartments to receive you, you left them without any remunera- 
tion. Is this the great Mr. Booth, the fearful rival of Mr. Kean ? 
“¢ T. W. MANLEY.” 

In consequence of this ungentlemanly and most unjust treatment, the 
plaintiff had been compelled tu bring his case before the public, and to seek 
remuneration at the hands of a Jury. 

One witness proved the hand-writing of Mr. Manley to the letters. 

Lord Ellenborough, however, was of opinion, that as Mr. Manley had stipu- 
lated in his proposal that Mr. Booth should come down in time for all arrange- 
ments necessary to his performance of tlie parts mentioned, Iago, Sir Giles 
Overreach, and Richard, on the two nights mentioned, namely the 9th and 
10th of March ; and as Mr. Booth had so arranged: matters as not to be there 
until seven in the evening of the first night, and as he agreed only to the per- 
formance of the two first-mentioned characters, and referred the part of Ri- 
chard fur subsequent. consideration, he had not closed with the precise terms 
of the bargain proposed by Mr. Manley ; he could not, therefore, hold the de- 
fendant to those precise terms. Had he been 2 man of the world, he would 
have waited Mr. Manley’s answer by return of post to his own modification of 
the bargain ; but having objected to the precise terms of Mr. Manley’s letter, 
he could not hold the latter to the engagement. His Lordship was sorry that 
the plaintiff, by this error, should have lost his claim to compensation, which 
was certainly a hardship ; but his Lordship asked the defendant’s counsel if he 
had any objection to withdraw a Juror ? 

Mr. Marryat, on the part of the defendant, readily assented, which has left 
each party to their respective costs: and Mr. Booth to his reliance on the 
honour of Mr. Manley. | 
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Literary BRebiew. 


« Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 
cium dirigatur. QUINTILIAN. 


A statement of matters relative to the King’s Theatre, by E. Waters, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 8vo. stitched. 


The interest which must necessarily attach to such an establish- 
ment as our Italian Opera in the minds of the fashionable, and 
more especially of the theatrical world, has always induced us to 
consider it as one of the prime objects of our attention; and we 
have accordingly ever maintained a strict surveillance over its 
management, its performances, its circumstances, and all the 
points which properly come under the jurisdiction of the public. 
Many and severe have been the struggles through which we have 
traced this great concern; and we have always been happy to ob- 
serve, that the good taste and liberality of the higher classes have 
enabled it to rear its head amidst those storms of adversity which 
have threatened to overwhelm it. A tedious and obstinately pro- 
tracted litigation was for years an insurmountable obstacle to its 
prosperity ; and this, operating conjointly with an injudicious ad- 
ministration of its internal affairs, at length exhausted its vital 
energies, and its gates were for a time closed both against the 
charmers and the charmed. After this period of mournful abey- 
ance, we were rejoiced to see it, under the management of Mr. 
Waters, rise, like a phoenix from its ashes, and once more swell 
into that importance which it had been accustomed to maintain 
among our public diversions. From that time, it may be said to 
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have been gradually improving, till it attained the degree of ex- 
cellence which characterised it last season, We have had the last 
faint flashes of a Grassini’s glory, the full meridian of a Sessi, a 
Ferlendis, a Marconi; the brilliant dawn of a Vestris, and the rising 
splendor of a Camporese, and a Fodor. Tramezzani, Marzochi, 
Gini, Graam, Braham, Begrez, Le Vasseur, Naldi, Ambrogetti, 
Crivelli, and Garcia, compose a train of luminaries who have 
added their effulgence to this epoch of management, which has been 
more uniformly efficient and steadily brilliant than any other which 
the annals of the theatre can furnish. Perhaps never was there 
seen, in any theatre whatever, an Opera company more thoroughly 
efficient and excellent, than that which Mr. Waters produced last 
season, and never was the strength of a company more judiciously 
and efficaciously directed ; a truth which the unusual popularity 
and success of the performances sufficiently testifies. This congre- 
gation of exquisite talent has this season suffered the loss of Ma. 
dame Camporese, who has been replaced by Miss Corri; and 
though Miss Corri is a very promising young woman, still the 
want of Madame Camporese is most sensibly felt ; but on the 
other hand the company has been reinforced by Signor Garcia, who, 
though his defects have been repeatedly pointed out in this work, 
is a tenor singer of the first order. It is therefore rather singular, that 
the management of the theatre should this season be reprobated for 
the insufficiency of a company in so few respects beneath, and in 
some above that which gave such complete satisfaction last season. 
‘The Ballet, to be sure, has suffered more sensible deterioration ; 
there are no first rate dancers but Baptiste and Milanie; those 
who have been newly imported, being totally without any preten- 
sions to that rank; and the Ballet Master not having been able ; 
after repeated efforts, to please the public taste, but in a solitary in- 
stance. On this head, we refer to the statements hereafter quoted, 
which show the extensive difficulty of effecting engagements with 
the eminent performers abroad, and the absurdly exorbitant de- 
mands which they make. It will be for the public to decide, whe- 
ther the obstacles thus mentioned by Mr. Waters, ought to be 
‘deemed a sufficient excuse for the poverty of this department of 
his company. That the Opera Company altogether did not afford 
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satisfaction to the subscribers, is. evident from the meetings which 
they held, and the complaints which they have made, It has been 
the result of these meetings, which has elieited the following expo- 
sition from Mr. Waters ; and we think it is but doing him, and 
them justice to give it precisely as it stands, in doing which, we 
shall make but one remark, namely; from the statements which 
first appeared in the public prints, it seemed that an increased 
subscription had been this year demanded, whereas the disburse- 
ments of the house had been diminished—now, this wasa point to- 
tally without defence or palliation, and, as to which, the follow- 
ing statement in no degree applies; but it has since been denied, 
that any increase of subscription has been either paid or demanded ; 
and if it is considered to be proved that the diminution of the 
expenditure arises solely from the impossibility of, procuring a 
more numerous company, this, which seemed to be the most ma- 
terial complaint against Mr. Waters, falls tothe ground. We shall 
give Mr. Waters’ statement, which will put our readers in full pos- 
session of the merits of the case, and, we doubt not, afford them 
some amusement; and it must be then committed to their judg- 
ment, whether or not Mr. Waters has done his duty to the publie, 
and entitled himself to a continuance of their patronage. 


Te the Subscribers, Proprietors of Property—bores, and the Publie. 


In consequence of the discussions which have occurred at the Thatched- 
House Tavern, and other places, on the management of the King’s Theatre, 
I take the liberty of submitting the following details. I adopt this mode 
unwillingly; I can have no personal desire of soliciting public attention, and 
merely obey, with whatever of reluctant obedience, the advice of many dis- 
tinguished persons, who consider it as the most natural means of throwing off 
the misconceptions which have been lately suffered to encumber the character 
of the King’s Theatre. My statement is, in all its prominent points, sub- 
stantiated by documents ; in its fullness and plainness, I am satisfied of the 
judgment of a manly and rational public. 

In the latter end of May, an advertisement in the newspapers summoned a 
meeting of the subscribers and owners of property-boxes, to investigate the 
management. This proceeding { may be permitted to call at least premature. 
The natural and more usual step might have been to make the complaint, if 
there was any thing to complain of, to the individual with whom the imme- 
diate remedy lay. But no previous notice was given to the King’s Theatre ; 
no amicable inquiry was commenced, or attempt made to point out the altera- 
tion on which the manager weuld, in all probability, have been glad to avail 
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himself of advice. A meeting was to be held forthwith, and the property and 
character of the individual were to be forced into crude investigation. The 
consequences of this were obvious to me, as they must be to any man in my 
situation. All the obscure hostility to which the manager of a great theatre is 
necessarily exposed, was sure to start up, under what it grossly conceived the 
protection of men of rank; and all the fair objects of the inquiry were as 


sure to he impeded by its abruptness. I addressed the following letter to each 
of the subscribers to the requisition :— 


My Lorp, King’s Theatre, 29th May, 1818. 

Having seen your name to a requisition for a meeting relative to the King’s 
Theatre, I take the liberty of addressing this letter to you, to assure your 
lordship, that if there be any thing to correct in the establishment, there is 
no man more desirous than myself of knowing the defect, and adopting the 
remedy. But no personal application has been made to me, and I can 
scarcely be expected to have cured the inconvenience with which I have 
hitherto been unacquainted. * The rumours that may have reached me, are 
not of an order to be formally noticed; but I feel satisfied that whatever 
stronger exceptions may have been taken, require only to be examined into, 
to be cleared away. If your lordship will condescend to appoint any time to 
come to the theatre, I will feel it my duty to attend to any suggestions which 
your lordship may find it expedient to make. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


E, WATERS, 
To 


Earl of Ailesbury, 
Lari of Abeyne, 
Earl Plymouth, 
Earl of Scarborough, 
Earl Verulam, 

Earl Whitworth, 
Earl Sefton, 

Sir Thomas Liddie. 


The committee did not condescend to notice this letter; the meeting was 
forthwith held on the 30th of May, and the resolutions proposed which have 
since been published. The consequences which I had foreseen immediately 
resulted. Anonymous letters, containing every species of offence, were poured 
into the King’s Theatre ; others were sent tothe solicitors, bankers, insurance 
offices, and the performers, expressly intended to destroy the pecuniary 
credit of the establishment. Those letters were, in general, met with the 
feeling due to such attempts; but their impression on the foreigners, coim- 
posing the peculiar company of the King’s Theatre, was sueh as might be 
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naturally expected, from their unacquaintarce with the spirit of the trans- 




















action. This result was, of course, not among the contemplations of the 
noble committee; but let avy man of business conceive the vexation and 
actual injury of a run thus carelessly created upon his house. Apologizing 
for their vulgar and illiberal language, I subjoin a few of those letters :— 


To Messrs. Birch and Chambers, bankers, Bond-street. 


You may rest assured that Mr. Waters means to leave this country in the 
course of a very few days, and probably never to return; for, in truth, he 
cannot stand his ground any longer. Therefore, if you have any thing to 
settle with him, lose no timé in doing it: for he does not mean to be upor. 


English ground ten days longer: keep this hint a profound secret. 
Ist June. 


Dear Sir, 
The within note has this instant been delivered to me, which I transmit for 


your perusal; with only this request on my part, viz. that you publicly 


declare that I consider the author, whoever he may be, as a coward and 
scoundrel, 


Your's, truly, 
A. H. CHAMBERS. 


- a — - —— ——— - 
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Bond-street, 2d June, 1818. 
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A similar letter was sent to W. Leake, Esq. Sackville-street, from whom 
the following answer was received :— 


Sir, Sackville-street, 1st June, 1818. 


On the other side you have a letter which [ have just received. 1 am of the 
same opinion with Mr. Canning, that an anonymous writer, when he intends 


to defame the character of another, only wants courage to become an assas- 


a 


sin; I sincerely hope you will be able to discover and punish the author, as { 


think he most justly deserves. It is hardly necessary for me to add my utter 
disbelief of the insinuations contained in it. 


lam, 





Sir, &c. &c. 
W. LEAKE. 


A similar letter was sent to my solicitor, Mr. Mills, whose answer was as 
follows :— 


‘My DEAR Sik, 





_ Parliament-street, Tuesday afternoon. 
I found, on my return from the city, the enclosed. As ] am convinced this 


pretended information is sent from a wish to injure you, | immediately for- 
ward it. 





I trust you will be able to bring the letter home to the author, and 
that you will make an example of him. 


I am, my dear sir, 
Your’s, very truly, 





J. MILLS. 
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To Mr. Bromley*, Circus-street, Mary-le-bone. 

The Select Opera Committee desire Mr. Bromley to send them, imme- 
diately, the following accounts, viz. the names and salaries of the singers 
and daucers at the Opera, for 1814, 1815, and 1816, whilst he was treasurer ; 
an account of the expense of the orchestra per night. The same of the box 
and door-keepers, the same of the dressers, the same of the corps de ballet 
for the season, and the same of the chorus for the season ; such accounts to 


be made out for the season distinctly of each, the above three years by itself. 
Thatched House, 4th June, 1818. 


To Chambers, Esq. Bond-street. 
Private and confidential. Soho-square, Wednesday. 

Mr. C sends his compliments to Mr. Chambers, and informs him 
that he has just received notice of a motion to be made in Chancery, on Friday 
next, for Mr. Waters to pay into court the sum of 22,7121. 15s. 6d. further, 
on account of his purchase; of which, doubtless, it is very material for Mr. 
Chambers to have the earliest notice—and Mr. C— recommends it to 
Mr. Chambers to be cautious in giving too ready belief to what may be told 
him upon the business in question, either by Mr. Waters himself or by the 
Marlbro’ Street attorney, whose interest it may be to delude Mr. Chambers 
into further advances, without apprizing him of the ultimate extent of what 
may be yet required to complete the business, and which Mr. C——— cal- 
culates at from 45,060/. to 50,000/., to satisfy the purchase, pay Davison and 
Co., and altogether to clear the way to a title, and to an assignment of 
the property, and even then the business may stil! be kept in court for years 
to come. 

What with this hot weather, the Court of Chancery, the Opera Heuse 
Committee, the great payment due to his performers, with multis aiiis, 
Waters seems to have a deal of warm business upon his hands ; but he is for- 
tunate, indeed, in having at his back such a friend as Mr. Chambers, who is 
so willing and so able to support him. 

On my return to town on Monday, I received this notification :— 


Sirk, Grosvenor square, May 3ist, 1818. 

As chairman of the meeting of proprietors of, and subscribers to, the Opera 
whieh took place yesterday, at the Thatched House, I have the honour to for- 
ward to you the Resolutions there adopted. 

I am also directed to request the favour of your attendance to meet the 
Committee at the Thatched-House, to-morrow, at twelve o'clock. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


AILESBURY. 
E. Waters, Esq. 





* Mr. Bromley was formerly Treasurer under the Court of Chancery. 
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It will be observed, that this notice was written on Sunday, and that I was 











thus required to answer, on the very next day, questions on the subject of a 
large and intricate property ; and act with scarcely an hour’s consideration, 
as to the proceeding which had occurred. However, as it was my wish to 
give every proof of courtesy to the committee, 1 attended them at their own 
appointment. On meeting them, as it was impossible to enter into any avail- 
able inquiry without the documents, I suggested their adjournment to the next 
Wednesday, at the theatre, where the ducuments were. 

That day’s proceedings were, as nearly as I can recollect, of the following 
substance :— 


On Wednesday, June 3, 1818, a committee of the following noblemen and 
gentlemen met at the King’s Theatre, viz. the Earls Ailesbury, Lowther, 
Aboyne, Valletort, Scarborough, Verulam, Plymouth, Darlington, Sir John 
Murray, Sir J. Liddle, Sir W. W. Wynne, Mr. Lester, and Mr. Freemantle, 
agreeably to an arrangement that had been made at the Thatched-House 
Tavern on the Monday preceding, to communicate with me and others, on 
the present state of the establishment. 


Lord AILEssBuRY in the Chair. 


Previously to the Committee’s entering upon the immediate object of their 
meeting, I begged leave to ask Lord Ailesbury, if the speech, said to be his 
lordship’s, and which had appeared in most of the Sunday and Monday 
papers, (together with the proceedings that took place at the Thatched-House 
Tavern the Saturday previous) were such as his lordship considered to be cor- 
rect. I then read, from the Observer Sunday Newspaper, the following 
paragraph, extracted from the speech, said to be his lordship’s :-— 

‘* That a certain letter had been written by Mr. Waters, the present pro- 
prietor and manager of the Opera House, addressed to the Subscribers, re- 
quiring them to pay 361. in addition to the 300/.* they paid for a box for the 
present season ; alledging, as a pretence for his making that claim upon them, ~ 
that the establishment had been increased.’’ To whieh his lordship replied,— 
“* That he had not said so.”’ 

] then observed, that 1 knew my remedy, and should call upon the editor. 
A discussion arose afterwards, as to my right of thus questioning the Chair- 





# In contradiction to this statement, I give the rates of subscription for 
the last year of Mr. Taylor’s exclusive management, aud for the present 


year. oe 
Rate of subscriptiog in 1813, 315/. 


Ratein 1818, - - 3004. 
Thus, so far from aw increase, a reduction has been made in favour of the | 
subscribers. | . 
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man. I then complained of the irregularity of soliciting the evidence * at 
the Thatched-House Tavern, of certain persons holding appointments in the 
King’s Theatre, on Tuesday, the 2d of June; when, on Monday the Ist, it 
was arranged on both sides, that the Committee should meet at the Opera 
House on Wednesday the 3d, for the purpose of entering on an examination of 
all persons and matters connected therewith. A noble lord observed, that he 
considered all persons in my employ as the servants of the public. This I, 
of course, begged leave to doubt, so long as they were paid by me. The 
noble Chairman then observed, that they had met to require some explana- 
tion from Mr. Waters on the management of the theatre ; and, in reply, I 
expressed my readiness to give every information they might desire; observ- 
ing, at the same time, that I should have considered it as rather more kind 
and friendly, if some intimation had been given previously to the first 
meeting; as, in consequence of this omission, misrepresentations had gone 
abroad. Upon this a noble Jord observed, ‘‘ Kind and friendly, indeed, to 
our servant !’’ This I was obviously not bound to bear; and I requested his 
lurdship to soften his mode of expression. His lordship observed, ‘‘ that he 
should use what expressions he pleased.’’ On this I replied, that he must 
excuse me, if I adopted a similar course, I then took the opportunity to 
show the Committee the disposition that had heen unfortunately excited by 
their proceedings. I laid before them some of the anonymous letters, to 
which allusion has been already made, that had been sent to all my friends, 
and to every performer, tradesman, and person either directly or indirectly 
connected with this theatre. Their observation to this was, ‘* That they did 
not conceive they had any thing to do with the matter!” 








The Chairman then proposed to commence the business, and I brought for- 
ward the books and statements of the theatre, when his lordship desired to 
know the receipts of the year 1¢i7, taking at the same time a pen in his 
hand to make minutes. I at once expressed my objection to any minutes be- 
ing thus taken, on account of the irregular details which had already made 
their way into the newspapers ; but distinctly mentioned, that if a short-hand 
writer were allowed to take down the whole proceedings, I had not only no objec- 





* Thatched House Tavern, 
1st June, 1818. 
Sir, 
J am requested by the Committee on the Opera affairs, to beg you will 


favour them with your attendance at this place to-morrow, at twelve o'clock. 
| Lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
AILESBURY, Chairman. 


To Dlr, Keiiy 
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tion that minutes should be made, but a wish that they should, as the public 
would then be enabled to judge for itself. The Committee did not think pro- 
per to admit of this proposal and an adjournment to the Thatched-House was 
carried, 
In about half an hour after the Committee had left the house, I received 
a note from the Chairman, requesting the attendance of the Stage Manager, 
and some other persons connected with the establishment. Mr. Kelly and_ 
Mr. Read being in the house, immediately attended on the Committee. The 
following is Mr. Kelly’s account of the questions but to him. 
On Wednesday the 3d of June, 1818, Mr. Kelly was requested to attend the 
_Opera Committee at the Thatched House, which Mr. Kelly did at the express 
desire of Mr. Waters: Mr. Kelly was usbered into the Committe Room, Eart 
of Aylesbury in the chair, also present Earl of Darlington, Earl of Scarbo- 
rough, Earl of Sefton, Lord Valletort, Sir Thomas Lyddle, Sir W. W. 
Wynne, Mr. Freemantle, &c. &c. &c. 
Lord A. Q. Pray Mr. Kelly, do you hold the situation of acting stage-ma- 
nager at the Opera-House ? 
A. Ido. 
Q. Do you consider the present Opera Company at the King’s Theatre to be 
a good one? 
A. I have been twenty-five years concerned at the Opera-House: I have 
seen peculiar stars at different times, namely, Mrs. Billington, Madame 
Catalani and Grassini ; but upon the whole, I never knew so good a Company 
as the present, particularly in the Comic Opera. 
Q. Have you never known a better Serious Company than the present, or 
can their be a Serious Opera done with the present Company ? 
A. If there is an objection made to Madame Fodor, as a Serious Singer, 
certainly not ; but I have no hesitation in saying, the other part of the Com- 
pany are fully adequate to the performance of one in all its parts, as there are 

























two of the finest tenors in Europe engaged at the Opera, namely, Signor 
Garcia and Signor Crivelli, and considered so in all the theatres on the Con- 
tinent. As a proof of my assertion, Signor Crivelli is engaged at the grand 
theatre at Milan, fur the two ensuing seasons, at the salary of 24,000 livres 
each season. 
The proprietor and manager of the Grand Theatre St. Carlo at Naples, ar- 
rived in London a few days past, for the express purpose of engaging Signor 
Garcia, and left him an engagement with a carte blanche to return to Naples, 
where he has performed for four successive years, which engagement I saw. 
As to Madame Fodor, I look upon her as one of the finest singers I ever heard ; 
and am assured, that an engagement will be open for her at any theatre in 
Europe, as a first Serious Singer. 
Q. Do you esteem Signora Corri as adequate to be a first singer in Serious 
Opera? ° 
A. I think her a very charming Singer, but very young. I have under- 
Vox. XII—No. 71. 31 
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stoud she has sung with Madame Catalani in several places on the Contineut, 
and she was engaged by Mr. Waters as the best that could be procured at so 
late a period. 

Q. Do you consider Madame Camporese to be a good singer ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Why was she allowed to go away ? 

A. I cannot take upon inyself to say exactly, but I know from a conversa- 
‘ion with Mr. Waters at the time, that it was his wish she should be retained. 
Afterwards 1 heard from Mr. Waters that Madame Camporese’s husband 
went to Mr. Water’s box at the Opera on a Saturday night, aud expostulated 
with some warmth with Mr. Waters on his not having had an answer to his 
letter. Mr. Waters replied, he had not received one from him. Upon an in- 
vestigation it was found, that a letter was handed by Madame Camporese’s 
husband to a person then holding a principal employment in the Theatre, to 
have been delivered a fortnight back, but which was by some accident for- 
gotten. 

The Monday following I understood Mr. Waters called on Madame Cam- 
porese, to engage her. Her reply was, that she had signed articles with the 
the theatre at Milan, not having had an answer to her letter; and that she 
could not sign articles with Mr. Waters, unless he would give her 500/. to 
pay the penalty of the engagement she had entered into at Milan. However, 
he regretted the loss of Madame Camporese’s talents, he could not in honour 
sanction the breach of the articles, as he would not like the same to be done to 
him, as he could not expect eugagements to be kept sacred with him, when he 
,2netioned the breach with others. 

Mr. Freemantle, Q. Do you know of Mr. Waters’s writing to the Continent 
to engage performers ? 


A. I have. heard it mentioned that he had written repeatedly to several ; and 


I myself, by his directions, wrote to Mesdames Colbran, Brizzi, Ronzi, Mala, 
also to Signor Nozani, (tenor) Porto, &c, &c. 

Q. In those letters did you offer any specific sum ? 

A. I wrote if they were disengaged, that Mr. Waters proprietor of the 
King’s Theatre, would be glad of their services for the next season, and re- 
questing them to send their terms as speedily as possible, as Mr. Waters was 
in treaty with others. 

. How did you send those letters ? 

. By the post. 

. Had you any answer to those letters ? 

. None. 

. Do you know what Madame Camporese’s salary was ? 

. Strange as it may appear, I give my word of honour, I do not know tiie 
salary of any performer in the theatre. Indeed, I never wished to go beyond 
the knowledge of my ewn department. 


Q. Are you privy to the engagements Mr. Waters makes ? 
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A. No. When engagements are made Mr. Waters hands them over to me. 
1 take them as the tools of a workman, and I as a workman use them to the 
best advantage in my power. I cast the parts for the different performers, 
see that the stage business is properly arranged, &c. &c. 

Q. Has not there always been a musical composer on the establishment ? 

A. Yes; there is Mr. Scappa, who presides at the piano forte. 

Q. Has he composed any thing yet, here? 

A. No, not that I know of, but he is ready when called upon ; but, indeed, 
had we Winter, Rossini, and all the composers on the Continent, such has been 


‘the taste for these two years, that their talents would have been useless ; we 


have had always to comply with the prevailing taste of the day. Mr. Waters 
has directed the works of that great master, Mozart, to be brought forward, 
which I have done, with the exception of his serious Opera of ‘* Idomeneo,”’ 
which, on examination, | found would be very ineffective ; his comic opera of 
‘* Il Seraglio,” originally written in the German language, we had here 
translated : finding there were no finales, and it would be a musical heresy in 
this country, to add finales of any other composer, it was laid aside; the 
** 11 Flauto Magico” requires immense preparation of scenery, machinery, &c. 
and was set down to be performed in due course of time. 

Q. Has Mr. Waters ever offered to diminish your salary ? 

A. The same appointment I had at the commencement of my engagement 
with him, I retain at present. 

Before 1 retired, I begged permission in answer to a gentleman, who has 
‘stated, that Mr. Waters had treated the Committee with disrespect ; to say 
that from various communications with Mr. Waters, I was convinced of his 
desire to treat them collectively and individually with the highest respect, and 
to meet their wishes in every shape. That from my own knowledge he had 
been laboriously active to procure for thein the best entertainments ; but that - 
when they considered how he had been fettered by the Court uf Chaneery, so 
as not to be able to engage even a door-keeper without its consent ; how 
much impeded by enemies of the theatre, adopting public modes of circulating 
fabrications in foreign countries, and thus raising the terms of performers, as 
preventing thei altogether from treating with him, they would probably be- 
lieve his task most diflicult to carry on the eoncern at all; and now being sole 
proprietor, that I was sure he would be proud to hear any suggestions from 
them, and to adopt them to the utmost extent in his power, 

The above, as far as my recollection gues, is the substance of the conversa. 
tion that passed before the Committee. . 

King’s Theatre, June 4th. M. KELLY. 


Mr. Read was then called in, but as his communication could apply only to 


the accounts of the house, no questions were put to him. The committee 
then adjourned to Friday the 5th of June. For the purpose of allowing the 
fullest investigation of the management. [ requested Mr. Kelly, M. Baptiste, 
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M. Guillet, and Mademoiselle Milanie, to attend and give answers to what- 
ever might be asked them. 
given. 


M. Baptiste’s report of his communication is here 
GENTLEMEN, Friday, June 5th, 1818. 

I am very well able to answer to the point on which | am about to speak, 
for Lhave been an eye-witness of it. Mr. Waters had engaged M. Montjoye, 
and that artist had signed his engagement, in evidence of which I produce it 
to you; but M. Montjoye had neglected to give six months’ previous notice to 
the Grand Opera at Paris, and was therefore in conformity with the rules of 
that establishment detained there. When Mr. Waters perceived how the 
matter stood, he sent M. Guillet to Paris for the purpose of treating with 
some other eminent dancer, and letters were accordingly written to Lyons to 
M. Lachouque. His existing engagement extended to the end of April, and it 
was therefore impossible for him to accept the engagement which was offered 
to him for London. Mr. Waters was much chagrined by this disappointment, 
but anxious to gratify the public, he opened a treaty with M. Paul, a pupil of 
M. Guillet, and whose reputation at Paris was very high. M. Paul in- 
formed his instructor, that he would very willingly pass his leave of absence 
in London, if he could be paid 30,000 franes, or 1,250/. for two months. For 
my part, I should be very happy if Mr. Waters could give such salaries. [ 
remain the whole season in London, and the public has condescended to ho- 
nour me with their approbation for four seasons, during which [ have had the 
pleasure of appearing before them as first dancer. Now, supposing that the 
talent of M. Paul was such as to throw me back into the rank of third dancer, 
whilst he occupied that of first, (which [ do not believe to be the case) ; ac- 
cording to this scale I ought to have at least 1,500/. for the season, as M. 
M. Paul would have 5,000/. Mr. Waters could not listen to such a proposal 
and he immediately commenced a negociation with Mademoiselle Legros, a 
charming dancer, to whom he offered 500/. for sixteen representations, that 
is, for two months, which is a very adequate salary ; and for this sum Messrs. 
Fleury, Talma, Duport, Vestris, Mesdames Mars, George, Duchesnois, and in- 
deed all the first artists of France are constantly performing at Bourdeaux, 
Marseilles, Lyons, and other great towns. Mademoisclle Legros then might 
very well have afforded the London public the gratification of witnessing her 
performances, as it is hardly to be presumed that her mcrit surpasses that of 
the distinguished artists | have named. This lady answered that 500/. might 
perhaps suffice to pay the expenses of her journey from Paris to London. This 
put an end to the treaty with her, for if she expected 500J. for her travelling 
expenses, what salary would content her ? | 

BAPTISTE PETIT. 

Monsieur Zara, who attended for Mademoiselle Milanie, gave the subsequent 
réport . 

Madame Falcoz is the sister of Mademoiselle Milanie. In September, 1817, 
Mr. Waters communicated through Mademoiselle Milanie, a proposal for an 
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engagement to Monsieur and Mademoiselle Falcoz. This. proposal was ac~ 
cepted by them, and they requested that it might be authenticated by « direct 
communication from the manager. Such a communication was committed to 
Mademoiselle Milanie, fur the purpose of being forwarded tu them at Lisbon ; 
and on the 16th September was forwarded by her accordingly. Nothing was 
heard of those Artists, till February last, when Mr. Waters was apprized by 
Mademoiselle Milanie, that her letter, inclosing his authentic proposal, had 
not duly come to hand, and in its absence, her relatives had accepted of another 
engagement. P. ZARA. 

The Committee did not think proper to make a second inquiry of Mr. Kelly, 
nor to examine M. Guillet at all, though he had it in his power to have given 
them considerable information relative to the engagement of M. Montjoye and 
other dancers, on whose account | bad previously sent him express to Pans. 
He has supplied this statement. 


To Mr. Waters, Manager and Proprietor of the King’s Theatre. 
Sir, 

You have desired me to communicate to you my proceedings to replace M. 
Montjoye*, and concerning the proposal you authorized me to maKe to Ma- 
demoiselle Fanny Bias and to Legros, all three under articles of the Royal 
Academy of Music at Paris. 
I had no sooner arrived than the manager, who had heard of it, sent me 
word to wait on him, an invitation which I hastened to accept. This respec- 
table Gentleman began by some reproaches on my design of carrying off a per- 
former of the Academy, but all that he said on his own account was mild: 
but he did not stop here; in speaking on behalf of higher authority, he me- 
naced me with consequences which I did not wish to encounter. 

I excused myself as well as [ could from this accusation, by protesting 
(which was in fact true) that M. Montjoye had of his own accord entreated me 
to make an engagement for him in London, and had given me so perfectly to 
understand that leave of absence from the Academy had been granted to him, 
that I thought myself bound to rely on the assurance, that I had introduced 
him to you, and that the engagement was signed. 





(Translation.) 


Paris, 18th November, 1817. 
Sir, 


It is with deep regret that I see myself forced not to be able to fulfil m 
promise that { made you, to go and pass the season in London. Unfortunately 
this affair has been discovered by his Excellency Count de Pradel ; and by the 
Administration, orders have been issued to deprive me of all means of quitting 
Paris, and it is isnpossible for me to obtain a passport. 

Believe, Sir, &c. 
MONTJOYE. 


When you sent me to Paris in November 1817, 
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It is, however, certain that M. Montjoye had no leave of absence ; that he 
had not even given notice of his intention to leave, which he was bound to do 
six months beforehand; and that he would have come to England if he had 
not been watched by the police, and advertised in all the sea-port towns. 

As soon as I had ascertained the impossibility of having M. Montjoye, f 
looked out for another dancer; and I directly wrote to M. Lachouque,* an 
eminent artist, and a pupi! of the opera where he has appeared with success. 
This gentleman answered me, that though he had a great desire to come to 
London, he could not at that moment close with my offers, as he was then 
under an engagement at Lyons till the end of April, 1818. 

I then made proposals to M. M. Paul and Anatele. The first asked 30,000 
franks for two months; and however greatly | should have rejoiced in intro- 
ducing this fine dancer to a London audience, it was impossible to subscribe 
to his demands. 

I then turned my thoughts to M. Anatele, who kept me two days in hopes, 
and at length refused an engagement, alleging that as his wife was seven 
months in the family way, he could not resolve to leave her. 

As to Mile. Fanny and Le Gros+, you know the result of my correspon- 
dence with them. 

The next meeting of the committee was appointed for the 6th of June, for 
the purpose of bringing in their report before a full meeting. Of that report, 
or of the other proceedings of the day, the committee have not condescended 
to make any communication to me. But the meeting, which in the news- 
papers was declared to be a numerous one, amounted to exactly twenty-five ; 





Sir, * Lyons, 2d December, 1817. 

The engagement which you have condesceuded to offer me is infinitely flat- 
tering to my wishes, and | accept your proposgds ; you see that I do not eveu 
stop to thank you for your kind remembrance of me. 

There is still, however, a slight obstacle; it ic, that 1 am engaged here four 
the rest of this year; but I have not altogether settled the provisional en- 
gagement which | entered into at Bourdeaux. I hardly know, at present, 
whether I can break such an engagement. If, M. Guillet, you can contrive 
to get rid of this affair, you will add to the obligations under which I labour. 
As to the treatment to which you allude, I rely entirely on you, that it will be 
advantageous to me. I know that an engagement for that country has been 
offered to me these two years. [ mention this, merely to show to you what 
point my expectations would extend; for the rest, | leave it entirely to you. 

Iam, &c. 
LACHOUQUE. 


+ One of these artists required 15,000 franes (625/. for two months!) and 
the other, as has been already mentioned, thought 500/. not too much for 
her voyage. 
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and the close of the proceeding was marked with a circumstance, which I will 
merely state. It was emphatically proposed, that the performances should be 
marked with public disapprobation ; a noble person by whom the proposal was 
made, hoped that this would be acquiesced in by the noble persons present, 
on account of the rudeness with which Mr. Waters had treated the committee. 
There was no dissent from this singular mode of retribution, further than one 
member’s observing, ‘‘ that they had already had enough of breaking fiddies."’ 
The noble lord then allowed that he did not altogether contemplate the fiddle 
breaking ; but that he would hiss, and he hoped their lordships, on the strength 
of their recollection, would also hiss. <A peculiar feature of this expedient 
for healing injuries was, its being suggested by the noble mover of the resolu- 
tions, to which it thus gave, however unfortunately, the aspect of being only 
the first, and less formidable part, of a determination to bear down the per- 
formance for the sake ef the manager. 

The idea was expeditiously reduced to practice, and to those who may have 
-been surprised by the ill reception on that night of the ballet of “ Zephir,’’ 


which had hitherto seemed so decided a favourite, the difficulty is now perhaps | 


explained, 

One of the charges against the management has been its neglect of looking 
to the Continent for distinguished perfurmers. |! give a few letters, which may 
assist in forming an estimate of the diligence exerted to form those engage 
ments, and of the extravagant demands which leading artists are in the habit 
of making, through misrepresentations from this country, and which they 
are not likely to make more rational when they shall have begun to believe 
that a standing committee exists, to force their acceptance on their own 
terms. For obvious reasons, only the initials are given, but the original let- 
ters may be seen by any subscriber or box-holder at the King's Theatre. 


(Literal Translation.) 


_ Mademoisel# M to Monsieur Guillet. 
Mdile M presents her compliments to Mons. Guillet, and in answer 
states, that the sum® mentioned between them yesterday morning for the 
remainder of the season is too little to answer her purpose.} 








(Literal Translation.) 


- Mademoiselle € to Mr. Waters. 
Mademoiselle G desires to have for three months’ absence, which she 
will employ in the ballet at London, 1000/., a clear benefit, two guineas a day, 
her travellixig expenses, and her support +. 


—— 











The offer made to Mademoiselle M by M. Guillet, was for three 
months, and 50/. more than her engagement in 1816, for a whole Season. 





+ According to {the pretensions this lady ‘makes for three months, they 
would be equal to 2,870/. 18s. 3d. for a seasun. 
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(Literal Translation.) 


Mademoiselle M e to Mr. Waters. 
SiR, 

I have had the honour to write to you, to inquire whether the engagement 
you had the kindness to propose to me for the year 1817, could be realized for 
1818, with the condition of 1,000 louis and a night, or 1,200 without a night, 
the voyage to be paid by you. 

I have the honour, 
&e. &e. 
Mt 
Milan, 1817. 
(Literal Translation.) 
Mademoiselle A. T to Mr. Waters. 
Sir, 

After the communication which has been made to me by Mr. P. the British 
secretary of legation at » of a letter which you have written to him, 
relative to the terms on which I should be willing to engage at the King’s 


Theatre, at London, | lose no time in forwarding to you my demand for one 
whole season : 


1. 3,5002. salary. 

2. My lodging paid, 

3. My expenses of travelling repaid. 

4. A free benefit with a new ballet. 

5. That I shall provide myself with ornaments only. 

Upon these terms I am ready to sign an engagement, and to conforin to the 
customs of your theatre. 


1 have the honour, &c. 
Turin, 1817. 


(Literal Translation.) 


Mons, D to Mr. Waters. 
Sir, 

Having quitted Petersburg, after being two years at Vienna, I have arrived 
in Naples, where I am at this time with my wife, as first dancer, and where 
‘we have the honour to dance in the presence of her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales, who has condescended to give me hopes of letters for London, when 
my contract at Naples is finished, viz. at the end of the carnival ; for I have 
not engaged for a longer period, having a design of visiting England. I 
should then be able to arrive there in the course of next March, and to re- 
main during April, May, June, and July-—Engaging me as ballet-master and 
first dancer, and my wife as first dancer and pantomime, we are willing to 
dance six times per month. 

ist. Six hundred guineas secured for every month, at a banker’s, as usual. 

2dly. A benefit free of all expenses, with anew ballet. 
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3dly. An apartment in the theatre, anda table of three courses 1! 

Write per return of post, and have the goodness to address me three copies 
of your answer, the first to Naples, second to Vienna in Austria, at M. le 
Compte, Imperia) Palace, the third at Paris, at M. Lefevre’s, musician at the 
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opera, Rue Helvétius, No. 58. 
I have the honour to be, 
With respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
J. D——. 
(Literal Translation.) 
Mons. V — to Mr. Walters. 





Sir, 


I had some time since the honour of communicating to you the terms on 
which I was willing to engage as first dancer to your theatre. 

My demand then, would be, Ist. to have a salary of 1,500/.; Qdly, a benefit 
in the prime of the season, entirely free of expense; 3dly, to be reimbursed 
the expense of my voyage. I think, sir, this is hardly too much, considering 
that every thing is at London much dearer than ever it was before. 

The rest I leave to your justice: I know not how to haggle and bargain ; it 
would be beneath you and myself. In waiting for your answer, 
I have the honour to be, 


Sir, &c. 
V——_——, 
Paris, 1817. 


It may not be uninteresting now to observe the absurd and intolerable 
charges which singers can make. 


(Literal Translation.) 
Sign. B a to Mr. Waters. 





Venice, 1217. 
I acknowledge your two favours, dated 26th, 28th October, wherein you 
acknowledge mine. 


I observe, that in the first, you promise to continue your 
correspondence with me from London, which place you were on the point of 
setting out from, and where you would be anxious to hear respecting the 
singers, whom | proposed to you, but whom I am unable, this year, to 
engage. 

Prima Donna Seria, Signora E. P. demands two thousand five hundred 
pounds sterling, a free benefit, travelling expenses paid, atable, and per- 


inission to make her debdé in a man’s character, in an opera which she will 
take with her. 


Prima Donna Seria, Signora A 





» demands 1,500/. sterling, six 
covers, a free benefit, travelling expenses paid, 


Prima Lonna Buffa, Signera T B 
free benefit, travelling expenses paid. 





, asks 1,000/, sterling, 


Vor, XII.—No: 71. 3k 
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Prima Donna Buffa, Signora L F » of this lady 1 will send 
you particulars the earliest opportunity, and will let you know whether she 
will accept your offer of 700. sterling, and 50/. for travelling expenses. 

Primo Tenore Serio e Buffo, Signor B Cc ,and Prima Donna 
Buffa e Seria Signora C B , his wife, ask together 2,500 guineas, 
with the privilege to sing at concerts, a dressing-room, fourteen covers, the 
convenience of a coach to the theatre,. and an advance of 250 guineas. 

Primo Musico Signor Gio B V——. Heasks 2,500/. sterling, the privi- 
lege to sing at concerts, a free benefit, and travelling expenses. 

You will, no doubt, expect me to give you an early account of the demands 
of all those professors of music, who desire to come to London; I, therefore, 
think it a duty to communicate to you all the particulars I could collect, re- 
serving further accounts for my next, as I have not yet received answers from 
any of them. I must give you to understand that the terms of all of them 
are for a whole season, to begin from the time they are called upon to set out 
for London, and to terminate at the period which shall be settled upon in 
their agreement. 














I have the honour to be, 
&e. &e. 
¥. & 
(Literal Translation.) 
Mademoiselle F—————. to Mr. Waters. 


Sir, Milan, 12th November. 


I received a letter of your’s, to form with you a theatrical engagement for 
next year: I should not be against accepting it, if we could agree upon the 
conditions I propose, and my demands are as follow :— 


1. I intend to be employed in your theatre, as first comic absolute singer, 
to sing only in comic and semi-serious operas. 


2. The first opera I am to appear in to be of my own choice, and the singers 
who are to perform in it to be to my satisfaction. 

3. You will give me for my salary for the said season, two thousand guineas 
in gold, to be paid in equal payments monthly from the day of my arrival in 
London, until the end of the said season. 

4. A free benefit night, free of all expenses, and ensured to amount to five 
hundred guineas, with liberty to give a new opera. 

5. An advance of two hundred guineas, to be paid here in Milan, the mo- 
ment the engagement is signed. 

6. That the management of the Royal Theatre are to furnish me in all the 
operas wherein [ am to perform, the suitable greater or lesser dresses to my 
satisfaction. 


7. That I may be allowed the liberty to have any private concert, it being 
always understood after my first appearance. 


8. The accommodation of a carriage to take me to and from the theatre at 
all times. 
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If Mr. Waters, the Manager, finds my proposals convenient, he may send . 


me the engagement here in Milan; but I beg of him, whichever way he 
decides, to answer me by the return of post, for my guidance, for the other 
proposals I have from other towns. 
Believe me, with the most perfect esteem, 
Your most humble servant, 
(Signed) - F. F—-—. 


(Literal Translation.) 


Madame C to Mr. Waters. ae 

Naples. 
Your letter of the 13th July last has come to my hands only this morning, 
and I hasten to answer it. I have two things to observe, first, as to the terms 
of the engagement; and next, the time given me before 1] commence it. I 
regret much to be unable to acquiesce in either of them. I know that every 
first singer, such as Catalani, Grassini, &c. has had no less than 2,5002. and 
assuredly I will not take less nor will I ask more. As to the time, it is im- 
possible that I should be permitted to quit my engagement here before the 
end of March ; I cannot conceive how you could believe it possible for me to 
be with you so early as you mention, well knowing that every Prima Donna 
is engaged by the year. If my proposals should meet your views, I might, per- 
haps, be able to reach London by the beginning of March, by procuring a 
month to be struck off from my engagement here. It remains with you to 





decide ; I merely entreat an early answer for my government. I have many 
engagements under consideration, on which ! shall not decide before the end 
of December ; and I hope, by that time, you will preclude the necessity of my 
making any other engagement. 
With the greatest esteem, &c., 
I,C. 


Milan. 
offers to serve for two seasons certain at the 
Opera House, in London, under the following contract ; in serious opera to 
be Soprano, or principal Buffa in comic opera; her expenses to be paid from 
Italy to London, and apartments to be provided for her free of expense in 
that city; to have a salary of two thousand five hundred pounds per season, 
with a clear benefit during the season ; a sum of money to be paid her, pre- 
vious to her quitting this country in advance, to pay her expenses to England : 
to have the naming of the opera in which she is to make her first appearance. 
The dresses for the stage to be found her. 

I have now Stated, without reserve, the circumstances on which the public 
are to judge. The documents prove, that the engagements announced in the 
Opera Circular were made, and that when, in a few instances, they were 
met by difficulties beyond my power to obviate, I immediately applied the 


Signora C P. 
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remedy in my power. The Noble Committee have closed their meetings with 
an implied intention of watching over the manager’s proceedings. To the 
principle I will make no objection, though much might he made to the mode. 
I am not in love with management; no man, who will do his duty in it to the 
public, can avoid finding it at least a laborious office. 1 have not sought it, 
for it has fallen on me from the necessity of superintending my property ; and 


to those who may conceive it a lucrative office, I would observe, that the 
King’s Theatre has been, for a considerable time, publicly for sale, and that 
if the reasonable price ceter purchasers, I am ready to let it, as it stands, for 
ahy term of years. But | am so far from any humiliating jealousy of the sug- 
gestions which I might receive from the knowledge and good taste of the 
subscribers, that a year since, the moment I was, in any degree, free in the 
conduct of the house, I made a proposal to twelve noble lords to form them- 
selves into a committee for the general arrangement of the performances ; not 
to be involved in what may be termed the drudgery of management, but to be 
consulted in the choice of operas, of leading performers, and the general sub- 
jects of taste. This did not seem necessary to the noble lords, and, among 
the rest, to the noble chairman of the meetings at the Thatched-House, to 
whom I wrote, and who — the proposal. But the mode in which the 
present Committee are to exert their inspection, lies palpably at the hazard 
-of strong objection. Any man, at the head of a great theatrical establish- 
ment, can tell those noble lords, that, to persons acquainted with their indi- 
vidual honour, the permanence of their Committee will be looked on as an 
‘encouragement to whatever insubordination there may be within the house, 
or whatever malignity without ; that the Committee will be relied on, how- 
ever vainly, for embodying and giving a stamp and value to the whole refuse 
of crude and scattered calumnies ; and that they may form the strongest im- 
pediment to the completeness of the Opera Company, by thus unintentionally 
encouraging foreigners to make demands, with which it would be impossible 
to comply. And, after all this, the Committee is to pronounce upon the 
company before it has been tried; and, in November, decide, by a sort of pro- 
phetic condemnation, on the season that begins in January. 

I dislike referring to my own exertions, but the bills of the performances 
will show the numerical superiority of the operas and ballets since the theatre 
has been under its present superintendence ; on their merit, the opinion of 
the public has been acknowledged in the most unequivocal manner; and, at 
this moment, the receipts exceed, by five thousand pounds, those up to the 
same period of the last season, which was considered unusually popular. 

Even the proprietors and subscribers seem by no meahs equally aware with 
the Committee, of the expediency of any serious alteration ; for if the first 
meeting was attended by three hundred, the last and most important meet- 
ing, with all its advantages of general announcement, mustered scarcely 
more than the Committee. The matter was probably found to be neither 
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curious nor useful, neither necessary nor promising ; and the resolutions were 
passed without the trouble of a discussion, in a meeting of twenty-five. ‘The 
hedy of the subscribers thought, and justly, that the best compulsion on a 
manager was, a sense of his interest ; that as it was his business to provide 
attraction for the public, the question of merit was decided by the public 
favour, aud that if he was negligent or narrow, he could not fail to receive his 
sufficient lesson from the general patron. I now leave the question fairly before 
the public; not declining the good opinion of the Committee, but turning 
from it to that judgment to which they and ] must be equally accountable. I 
have offered them no disrespect, for 1 was determined to feel no offence ; 
and, if any more ungentle intercourse hath occurred, it was simply in pur- 
suance of my requiring the common treatment and measured language due to 
all who have not forfeited the common rights of society, unless I am to learn 
that they have been forfeited by the purchase of a large and interesting pro- 
perty; I believe, that in insisting so far, I shall have the approbation of the 
majority of honourable minds. On the whole, I have to thank the Commit- 
tee; for, by thus forcingme.into detail, they have urged me on the oppor- 
tunity which I might not have readily sought, ef clearing away the little 


offensive imputations which time and contempt naturally suffer to thicken 


round an establishment of this nature. And, if 1 am to speak of personal 


indulgence, they have been the unexpected means of honouring me with 
many voluntary and most gratifying testimonials of the interest taken in my 
objects by distinguished individuals. Even in the Committee I may mention 
Viscount Lowther, whom I name only to honour, and tu whom I cannot pay 
a higher compliment, than to say, that he interfered from his natural love of 
justice. His Lordship’s perfect knowledge of the subject entitled him to 
make the impression which he made, and any cause might well be proud of 
the support of his estimable and distinguished character. 
I have the honour to be, 
with great deference and gratitude, 
&e. &c. 


E. WATERS. 


King’s Theatre, June 16, 1218. 
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Original Bortryp. 


** Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY. 

——— 
LINES 
On Mr. Kean. 


‘¢ Reddere personew scit convenientia cuique.”’ 


When favouring fortune all propitious smil'd, 
And gave to Drury Nature's finish’d child, 
The tragic muse forsook her Garrick’s tomb, 
And drooping bays regain’d their wonted blagm, 
The pow’rs of Kean, like Orphean strains were felt, 
And hearts of rugged feeling e’en could melt. 


Form’d to create our wonder and delight, 
Of taste original, and judgment bright, 
His forceful art can every sense controul, 
And rouse each slumb’ring passion of the soul ; 
Fresh'ning to life the flow’rs of genius rise, 
Warm’d by the rays his sun of mind supplies. 


Not poet’s pen, or limner’s art can trace 
‘The soul-expressive language of his face ; 
The electric glances of his eye pourtray, 
Or give the brow its intellectual ray ; 
With matchless excellence of speech and look, 
Drawn from the purest source from Nature's book ; 
With grace of action, dignity of mien, | 
He gives a magic interest to each scene. 


In each extreme of jealousy or love, 
’Tis his alike the stillest heart to move ; 
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Show how suspicion with affection wrought, 
Till madd’ning jealousy inflam’d each thought. 
With fearful wonder gazing on his face, 
The stedfast look makes there its resting place ; 
Till mev'd to tears, the eye’s are veil’d in gloom, 
And pity consecrates Othello’s doom. 


When as aspiring Richard he appears, 
What heart but teemeth with unwonted fears ! 
- The lip on which black murder seems enthron’d, 
The smile Satanic—Richard’s self had own'd ; 
Or when, to gain an easy woman’s heart, 
He smooths his brow, to act the flatt’rer’s part ; 
His scenic skill delusive thoughts create, 
And Richard seems almost too good to hate. 


In wretched Bertram's pale and haggard mien 

His powers of silent action best are seen ; 

The deathful calm of hopeless, wan despair, 

The plaintive voice, that suits the brow of care ; 
The bitter smile, that mocks the inward gloom, 
Like moonlight, trembling o'er the darksome tomb ; 
But vainly, vainly does my niuse essay, 

His fine unrivall’d genius to pourtray ; 

To do him justice is a task too inard 


For aught but the inspir’d, enlighten’d bard. E. 





THE SUNBEAM. 


The Sunbeam, messenger of morn, 
O’er nature flings life, joy, and light, © 
In brightness robes the clouds that form 
The gloomy pall that shades the night. 


In spring, it paints the Earth with hues, 
That rival Heaven's arch of peace, 


Creation smiles, and grateful views, 
The power that bids her bondage cease. 
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In Summer, Plenty, child of earth, 
Is born beneath its burning ray ; 
With rapture man proclaims the birth 
Of her who chases want away. 


In Autumn, all its beauty wanes, 
And faintly gilds the dying year, 

While to its lovely bright remains, 
Each cloud bestows a dewy tear. 


In Winter, reft of power it strays, 
Oc’r trackless wastes of snow and bourns ; 
Like the sweet smile which gently plays 
Oe'r woe’s pale face when hope returns. 
E. R. 


TO 


Oh! smile not thus ;—for thus he smil‘d, 


And truth shone on his open brow ; 
Who first to love this heart beguil'd, 
But leaves it sad and lonely now ! 


Each magic smile, and look and tone, 

- That once were his, belong to thee ; 

But ah! the dear delusion’s, flown, 
Thou ne’er can’st be the same to me! 


Others may speak, and look as kind, 
And forms as bright and fair I see ; 
But never, never, can I find 
A bosom half so dear to me! 


Then smile not thus,—for thus he smil'd, 
And truth play’d o'er his open brow; 
Who first to love this heart beguil’d, 
But leaves it sad, and lonely now! 


SAPPHO. 
May 22, 1818. 
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‘© Hic paret ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 








Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis’’? © CLAUDIAN. 
KING’S THEATRE. ¢ 
18te. . 
May 30. 1) Matrimonio Segreto—New Divertisement—Tamerlane et Bajazet. 
June 2. Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 
: 6. Ubid. Ibid. ——Zephir. 
— 9. La Clemenza di Tito —Ibid.---Le Prince Troubadour. 
—— 11. Cosi Pan Tutte Zephir. 
— 13. Ivid.—New Divertisement—Tamerlane et Bajazet. 
—— 16. Il Don Giovanni—lbid. Ibid. 


—— 20. 1! Barbiere di Siviglia—Ibid.—Zephir. 
—— 23. Il Don Giovanni—I|bid.—Le Prince Troubadour. 
—— 27. Le Nozze di Figaro—La Veillee Villageoise—Tamerlane et Bajazet. 





IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. 


Saturday, May 30.—This opera of Cimarosa; has, for we know 
not what reason, been revived. It has never been popular in this 


country, and never will; it has tov much of the cast of common ~ 


place comic operas. Cimarosa is doubtless a great master, as 
his ‘ Gli Orazi di Curiazi,’ sufficiently testifies; but he is as much 
out of his element in a comic opera, as Rossini is in an heroic 
one. The music of this opera is dull and heavy, and totally defi- 
cient in that playful sprightliness and captivating melody which 
are necessary to support a comic opera. 

The plot and characters are, « peu prés, the same as those of our 
comedy of the ‘‘ Clandestine Marriage ;'’ and in this view of it, 
Signor AMBROGETTI, SO contrary to his usual custom, entirely 
inistook his character. H ha! none of the tottering agility, 
the faded gallantry of the old beau, which we have been used to 
look for in Lord Ogleby; he was as erect and active as Don Gio- 
vanni, nor did he display any peculiarity of character at all; but 
we suppose he is authorized by the general usage and sanction of 
the Continent. As the merchant's clerk, Signor Garcia's defects 
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were not very observable ; but the music allotted to him did not 








adequately display his powers. The opera has been only twice 
represented. 
NEW DIVERTISEMENT.—MADEMOISELLE HULLIN. 

The complaints of the audience, of the omission of the 
divertisement, which leaves a tedious half hour between the 
acts, has occasioned a new one to be produced, “This is ne at all 
remarkable in itself, being without fable, and compile) (00) old 
music; but it has served to introduce to the public a i... inte- 
resting and fascinating child. We presume she is ti.- +ister of 
Monsieur Hutu: her age does not exceed thirtern , |.cr face is 
beautiful, and her form symmetrical and sylph-like. fier dancing 
is far beyond all that could be expected of her tendes years; ele- 
gance, taste, and spirit, are its prominent character.-‘ics ; and 
if she progresses from her present standard as fast she has attained 
it, she will shortly become one of the first artists in her line. 
Monsieur Baptiste introduced her, ad danced with her, in a 
pas deur, which was not at all beneath his talent, and certainly 
not beyond hers. It is, perhaps, needless to say, that she was 
enthusiastically applauded. 


Saturday, Jnne 6.—We cannot refrain from noticing the treat 
afforded this evening, by the performance of ‘‘God save the King,"’ 
on the occasion of the Duchess of Cambridge’sfirst visit to the 
theatre. It may be somewhat remarkable, but it is nevertheless 
true, that this, our national air, is never so well performed in any 
place, nor by any persons, as in the Italian theatre, and by Ita- 


lian singers; but the correctness of their taste in music may ac- 


count for this. It was universally acknowledged, that no one 
ever gave this song so great effect as Tramezzani; Mr. Brawam 
we never heard condescend to perform it; he always chusing so to 
vary it to his own fancy, as to be scarcely recognized. The verses 
we particularly noticed were the first, as a duet between Fopor 
and Garcia, and the third by Criverri, who could scarcely be 
exceeded byTRaMEzzANI himself. Miss Corri performed the fourth 
verse in a style that did her infinite credit. The whole of the 
singers paid the feelings of the audience the compliment of sings 
ing the air itself, and not variations. 
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COSI FAN TUTTE. 
Thursday, June 11.—Signor Naldi chose for his benefit this delight- 
ful opera of Mozart, and we really feel obliged to his good taste, 
for enlivening the close of the season by so charming a perform- 
ance. The composer has, in this opera, good materials to work 
upon; the plot is lively and interesting, and the situations well 
adapted for musical effect. Never, perhaps, has any fable been 
presented to the public under so many guises as that on which this 
opera is founded. We know not whether Boccacio or Ariosto is 
its original author; it is to be found, however, in the works of 
both, and La Fontaine and Moliere have also thought proper 
to make use of it. A few seasons ago, it was brought out at the 
Odeon, under the title of ‘‘ Joconde, ou, honi soit qui mal y 
pense ;"” and from this opera it was directly translated, by Mon- 
sieur A. Vestris, into his popular ballet of the ‘ Prince Trouba- 
dour. The circumstances and conduct of the plot vary very 
materially in these different versions, but the essence is still the 
same; which we cannot help looking on as a scandalous libel 
against the angel sex. After laying on the shelf for many years, it 
was brought out two years ago, by Madame Fodor, at an early 
period of the season, and had a most successful run for the re- 
mainder of it. Last season ‘‘ Don Giovanni” took the precedence 
of it; and we were very happy to have another opportunity of 
listening with rapture to its excellence. It is observable in this 
opera, that there are but two solos from beginning to end, viz, 
‘*Un aura Amarosa,” by Guglielmo, in the first act, and an air 
by Fiordiligi, in the second; and there is scarcely any recitative. 
It is almost entirely composed of concerted pieces; and the har- 
mony of this is as delightful as any which was ever produced, 
either by Mozart or any other master. The variations in the cast 
of the characters were, Signor Garcia for Mr. Branam and 
Miss Corr for Madame Vezstris. Greatly as we admire 
Mr. Brauam’s performance, we shall never regret him in our 
Italian Opera, while so good a substitute as Garcia is to be 
found. He certainly enters much more into the character of 
the music and the poetry than does our countryman; but the 
same defects which we have before noticed in this gentleman's 
performance, were equally conspicuous on the present occa- 
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sion. Mr. Brauam used. to walk through the character, Signor 
Garcia rants through it; that redundancy of gesture and grimace, 
and that ungentlemanly boisterousness of action which charac- 
terizes this performance, cannot but be offensive. We do not 
know the precise rank in the army which Guglie/mo is supposed 
to hold, but we are sure that no one would suppose Signor Garcta 
to be representing any higher character than aserjeant. Never- 
theless, his execution of the delightful music of this opera, was un- 
exceptionable. On the whole, we had much rather have seen 
Crivg.ui,.in this character. Clever and promising as Miss Corrt, 
is we must still consider her unequal to sustain the high walk of 
character which is assigned her; besides wanting that fascinating 
vivacity which Madame Vesrris used to display in Dorabella, her 
execution of the music was not equal to that of her associates. 
Though it is mere repetition, we cannot withhold our usual tribute 
of praise and admiration ever due to Madame Fupor, who was in 
this opera as charming as ever. Miss Mori was a lively Despina, 
and Becrez performed his character in the same respectable style 
he oriyzinally did. Naxp1, in Don .dlfonso, was, as usual, all that 


could be wished. This opera has since been repeated with in- 
creased effect. 


MADAME GINETTI. 


Saturday, June 13.— A new candidate for the laurel of Terpsichore 
has arrived from St. Petersburgh, and made her first appearance 
with a pas seul in the ballet of ‘‘ Tamerlane & Bajazet.” This lady 
is far from young, nor is her personeitherelegant or attractive. Her 
leading excellence seems extraordinary muscular power and activity. 
She is not remarkable for elegance ; but the strength she displayed 
in poising her person in several most difficult attitudes, was truly 


astonishing. The quick movement of her dance was executed 


with considerable neatness and brilliancy. A shawl dance, which 
she has since performed, is more marked by a legerdemain dex- 
terity of twisting it, and untwisting it about her body, than any 
peculiar grace of motion. We suppose that this style of dancing 


has its merit, because it was very much applauded ; but we con- 
fess it was not much to our taste. 
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oe . Honey Moon—Midnight Hour. ° B 
. Inkle: and Yarico—Thirce and the Deuce — The Singles, Mr. 


Coan Gr 
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22. 
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"Monday, June 1.—Shakspeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ King John,” 


revived, 


talents, 
lection, 


ai 


THEATRE KOYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Iron Chest—Amoroso—Sleeping Draught. 
Othello—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 


. Way to get Married— Caustic, Mr. Oxberry ; Tangent, Mr. Ellis- 


~~ ton ;—Of Age To-morrow. 
Jew of Malta—Amorvs»—Sleeping Draught. 
King Johu—Review. 


Elliston ;—Wanted a Governess, (Miss Kelly's night.) 


- King John—Falls of Clyde. 

. Beaux Stratagem— Archer, Mr 
. King John—Innkeeper's Daughter. 

. Alexander the Great—Sylvester Daggerwood—Paul and Virginia— 


. Elliston ;—Children in the Wood. 


Alexander, Sylvester aud Paul, by Mr. Kean. (Mr. Kean’s 
night.) 

The Jew, Sheva, Mr. Elliston—The Liar—Sir Jumes Elliot, Mr. 
Barnard; Old Wilding, Mr. Powell; Young Wilding, Mr. 
Elliston ; Papillion, Mr. Gattie; Miss Grantham, Mrs. “Orger ; 


Miss Godfrey, Miss Boyce ; Kitty, Mrs. Alsop—Devil to Pay— 


Jobson, Mr. Oxberry. 
Slessict-—Peul and Virginia, 


. No perforwanee. 


No performance. 

No performance. 

Castle of Andalusia—Songs, &c.—Is He Alive—Col: Frankly, Mr. 
Stanley; Old Doubtful, Mr.Gattie ; Charles, Mr. Barnard; Stop, 
Mr. Harley; Busy, Mr. Knight; Sophia, Mrs. Orger—Amoroso. 
(Messrs. Harley and Knight’ s night. ) 

Richard the T bird—Sleeping Draught— Popolino, Mr. mailed 

Town and Country—Falis of Clyde. 

Mountaineers—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

Merchant of Venice—Devil to Pay. 

A New Way tu pay Old Debts—No Song No Supper—Robin,, Mr. T. 
P. Cooke. 

Macbeth— (Jad Macbeth, Mis Macauley)—Sleeping Draught. 

Othello—Ways aud Means. 

Oroonoko—Three Weeks after Marriage—Falls of Clyde. | 

Love in a Village—Songs, &c. —Innkeeper’ s Daughter— Rosetta, 
Miss Cubitt—(A/r. J. Smith's night.) 

Every One has his Fault—Tars on Shore—Tom Thumb—(A/r. 
Carr’s night ) 

Alexander the Great—Midnight Hour. 

John Bull—Falls of Clyde. 


Belles Stratagem—Songs—Magpie— (fi. Spring’s night ) 





KING JOHN. 


was 
this evening, for the purpose of introducing Mr. Kean 
in that arduous character. We do not think that the part, with 
all its difficulty, is adapted for the display of Mr. Kean’s peculiar 
and Mr. Kemble’s performance of it, still fresh in recol- 
was so completely all that could be wished, that it was 
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not very judicious to hazard this attempt. Mr. Kean’s genius will 


always secure him from total failure in any part; nor was this 
without some of those brilliant flashes of originality with which 
he never fails to spread a lustre on his performance ; but, on the 
whole, it was not the King John of our imagination, nor cal- 
culated to add much to the actor's celebrity : it has, accordingly, 
been but seldom repeated. The part of Falconbridge, was sus- 
tained by Wallack. We have been gtad to observe, that the 
managers are disposed to second this young man’s enterprizing 
genius: he has, throughout the season, appeared in several prin- 
cipal characters. His personation of Falconbridge was animat 

ed, and energetic, and fully su ains the promise which his other 
attempts have given. Miss Macauley was the Queen Constance.— 
We have, before, pronounced this lady’s acting to be of the me- 
diocre cast ; it never sinks below the level of respectability, nor 
ever rises into excellence: her performance of this evening was, 
altogether, conformable to this description; she was frequently 
impassioned and brilliant, but she does not possess that exquisite 
pathos which fancy attaches to this character, and which has ge- 
nerally been displayed by its representatives. 

ALEXANDER THE GRBAT. 

Monday, June 8.—Mr. Kean, this evening, for the first time, 
performed the character of Alexander the Great. In every new 
performance we discover, in his acting, new beauties. Nothing 
in the scenic art could be more grand, more terrific, than his 
death.—Of Mr. Bengough we are happy to speak in the highest 
terms of commendation. He iinparted, to the character of 
Cassander, a consequence hitherto unfelt. The pageantry of the 
piece was superb ; the acting of the performers, their very best; 
for each seemed desirous to excel the other. Yet, with all these 
recommendations, the piece was withdrawn because Mr. Kean 
requested the management to pay a reasonable sum for the loan of 
the dresses and decorations, which had, no doubt, from their 
splendid appearance, cost him a considerable sum. The interlude 
of ‘* Sylvester Daggerwood” followed, in which Mr. Kean per- 
sonated the Mad Dunstable actor. It was not Colman’s ‘< Syl- 
vester ;"” but, we will be bold to say, a more whimsical, more 
amusing extravaganza, never was witnessed. The audience was 
convulsed with laughter from the commencement to the close. 
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He gave, with wonderful effect, imitations of Braham, Incledon, 
the late G. Cooke, Bannister, Kemble, &c.; and, after going 
through the manceuvres of Harlequin, he sade his exit by a leap 
through a clock, in flat, five feet high. His versatility was 
completely established by his finishing his evening's exertions 
in the character of Paul, in ‘‘ Paul and Virginia.” 


IS HE ALIVE. 

Monday, June 15.—A very amusing little piece was produced 
this evening for the benefit of Messrs. Harley and Knight, called 
«© Is he Alive.” It was well received, and we have no doubt if 
produced again, next season, will become a favourite. 


MACBETH. 

Monday, June 22.—‘* Macbeth” was, on this evening, per- 
formed for the purpose of introducing Miss Macauley as the Lady. 
The remarks which we have made on this lady's performance of 
other characters will pretty correctly apply to this, she was as 


far removed from either extreme of excellence or insipidity as 


Queen Constance. Her acting was, in some part, vigorous 


and effective; but, on the whole, it was deficient iu that lofty 


insensibility and determined cruelty which characterize this 


heroine, Mr. Kean played Macbeth, and, as he always does, very 
unevenly. There are parts in which the whole strength of his 
genius is greatly displayed, and there are others in which he 


does not seem to have decided how he will act, which conse- 
quently fail of effect. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


1218. 

May 27. Jealous Wife—Castle of Paluzzi; or the Extorted Oath; Count Sal- 
viati Mr. Macready; Marquis de Castello, (Governor of Flo- 
rence) Mr. Terry: Ferdinand, Mr. Abbott; Soranzo, Mr. Connor, 
Paulo, Mr. Blanchard : Countéss Salviati, Mrs, Faucit; Zerlina, 
Miss Foote. . 

— 28. Rob Roy—Ibid. 

May 29. Bellamira—Ibid. 

— 30 Rob Roy—Ibid. 

June 1 Romeo and Juliet—Ibid. 

— 2%. Douglas—Lady Randolph, Miss O’Neill—La Chasse—Citizen— 
Maria, Miss O’Neill. (Miss O’ Neill’s night.) 


3. Much ado about nothing—Personation—F orest of Bondy. (Afr 
Kemble’s night.) 


—— 4. Rob Roy—Castle of Paluzzi. 
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5. Pizarro—Pizarro, Mr. Macready—Cora, Miss Stephens—Blue 
Beard. (Ar. Young's night.) 

. Venice Prese;ved—Bombastes Furioso— Castle of Paluzazi. 

. School for Scandal—Harlequin Gulliver. 

. She Stoops to Conquer—Russian Festival—Agreeable Surprise— 
Cowslip, Miss Stephens; Mfrs. Cheshire, Mr. Liston, (Mr. Liston’s 
night.) 

. Bellamira—Midas—Cas-tle of Paluzzi. 

- She Stoops to Conquer—Songs—Teazing made Easy. (Mrs. Gibbs's 
night.) 

. Cove for the Heart Ache—(O/d Rapid, Mr. Liston)—Songs—Bro- 
toer and Sister. (Afr, Emery’s night.) 

- Rob Rov—X, Y, Z. 

Guy Mannering—Miller and his Men. 

- Acts froin Shakspeare’s Plays—Libertine—Don Juan, Mr. Farley— 
(Air. Farley's night.) 

. Duenna—(Antonio by a Gentleman)—Songs—Bombastes Furioso— 
Blue Beard—Fatima, Miss Stephens. (Aliss Stephens’s night.) 

. Rob Roy—X, Y, Z. 

. Speed the Plough—(Miss Blandford, Miss E. Blanchard)—Songs— 
Russian Festival—John of Paris—(Mr. Blanchard’s nihgt) 

. Duenna—(Antonio, Mr. J. Smith of Drury-Lane Theatre)—Blue 
Beard— ° 

. Gamester—Harlequin Gulliver. 

. Guy Mannering—Festival of Apollo—Husbands and Wives—(A/r. 
Sinclair's night.) 

. Pizarro—(Cora, Miss Brunton)—Day after the Wedding (Lady 
Elizabeth Freelove Miss Brunton)——Broken Sword—(Myrtillo, 
Miss Brunton). (Miss Brunton’s night.) 

. Siege of Belgrade—Apollo’s Festival—Husband’s and Wives. 

. Stranger—Forty Thieves. 

Maid of the Mill—La Chasse—Who's my Father—(Afr. Taylor's 
night.) 


CASTLE OF PALUZZI. 


Wednesday, Moy 27.—A serious drama, as it was termed, or 
rather a dramatic sketch, from the pen of Mr. R. J. Raymond, 
son of the deceased manager, was brought forward on this even- 
ing. It professes to be an attempt to dramatize some of the most 
striking features of the trial of the murderers of Fualdes. The 
circumstances which constitute the dramatie action, are as follows : 


‘© The present Countess of Salviati bas formerly been enamoured of Ferdi- 
nand, nephew to the Marquis of Castello, Governor of Florence. By the ma- 
ehinations of Salviati and his. friend Soranzo, the former of whom is stimu- 
lated by jealousy, Ferdinand is attainted of treason against the state, and 
banished. Salviati afterwards marries the mistress of his rival, who, not- 
withstanding, entertains a passion for her former lover. Circumstances tran- 
spire that invalidate the charges against Ferdinand, and his friends are using 
the utmost exertion to procure his recal from banishment, whilst he is waiting 
on the frontiers the result of their efforts. Hearing, however, that his mis- 
tress is the wife of another, he resolves to proeure an interview, prove to her 
s innocence, and depart forever, This he is enabled to do, from being in 
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possession of papers which disclose all the plots of Salviati and Soranzo. 
These confederates are informed of his being near them, and hkewise of the 
proofs with which he is furnished ; and alarmed for his own safety, and Sal- 
viati yet further urged by suspicions of his wife’s fidelity, the resoive to mur- 
der him. Ferdinand has appointed the “‘ Castle of Paluzzi’' for nis final 


and explanatory iuterview with the Countess; he is traced thither by bis 


foes, and, in her presence, murdered. Soranzo, terrified for himself, is 


anxious to secure his safety, by the murder of the Countess, and previi.'s 
upon Salviati so far as to extort an oath from her, over the body of the de- 
ceased, that she will never reveal what she saw there. This part of the action 


is seen by Zerlina, a country girl, in a large looking-glass, placed opposite 


the closet where the murder was perpetrated, and the audience see it by the © 


same means. The Countess herseli is afterwards accused of the murder; and 

on her trial, is prevented from justifying herself by her oath, which Soranzo 
is continually calling to her recollection. Zerlina then comes forward, ‘and 
throws additional light on the subject by producing a dagger she has found. 

This is the dagger of Salviati whose conscience is so forcibly struck on the 
sight of it, that, in a momentary phrenzy, he confesses his guilt.” 


This piece rests entirely on the incidents, to command atten- 
tion, and as there are few striking, the interest is adequately kept 
alive through the piece. Mr- Macready and Mrs. Faucit, played 
the principal characters. ‘The latter gave to usall the effect of 
which it was capab!e, but Mr. Macready seemed to think the 
part beneath his powers, and that jt was not worth his while to 
give himself any trouble, and consequently was a, feeble represen. 


tative of the character. 
DOUGLAS. 


Tuesday, June 2.—Miss O'Neill, made her first appearance this 
evening in the characters of Lady Randolph, and Maria in the 
« Citizen ;” 
the latter she failed ; comedy is not her forte. Her lady-like man- 
ner, and elegant form must always pleuse—but that is not suffi- 
cient; we do not judge Miss O'Neill by the standard of every-day 


actors.—We are not content to see her only pleasing. The name 


of great she hus justly acquired in the train of Melpomene, let her 
not suffer Thalia to bewitch her, and deprive her of the laurel she 
has so fairly won. C. Kemble’s Young Norval, is the best in our-re- 
membrance and we question if ever it has or ever will be surpassed. 


i ts 


Saturday, June 13.—This evening X, Y, Z, was performed after 
Vor, XIL—No. 71. 3M 


in the former she was all her friends could wish, in | 
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hvaing quietly reposed on the Chancellor's shelf for several years ; 
andjhad it never been taken down, it perhaps would have been as well 
for the reputation of the author ; for the town would not then have 
known that the wit of Colman who ranks next to Sheridan, is 
drawing near to the end of the alphabet. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 


June 20. one — ‘dies Divertisement—Bee-hive.—(Mingle, Mr, 
arley. 

—— 22. Ballet Divertisement—Love in a Village—Is he Jealous—(Rosetta 
Mrs. H. Kemble.) 

—— 23. Ibid.—Bachelors’ Wives—Bee-hive. 

—— 24. Ibid.—Beggar’s Opera—(Macheath, Mr. Pearman.)—(Polly, Mrs. 
H. Kemble.)— Matrimony. 

—— 25: Ibid.—Free and Easy—My Aunt. 

—— 26. Ihid.—Love in a Village—My Uncle. 

e—— 37. Ibid.—Of Age To-morrow—Adopted Child—Padlock. 


Suturday, June 20.—This elegant summer theatre has again 


epened for the accommodation of those whom business keeps from 
rural amusements. The well-like appearance and chillness of this 
‘house has been freely censured; but, for our own parts, who 
think that excessive heat is the most to be dreaded and deprecated 
at this time of year, this peculiarity is a subject of the highest ap- 
probation. The decorations of the audience part are not dis- 
tinguished by any novelty, and the ‘‘ alla growing a blowing” 
saloon has received the addition of several pretty jets d'eauz, 
which contribute to the cool and refreshing aspect of the place. 
It may, by some, be considered highly ridiculous to attempt to 
give the appearance of a green-house to the interior of a theatre, 
but where the effect is so far obtained, as in the present instance, 
and the effect so desirable as our feelings acknowledge it to be, we 
think the effort more deserving of praise than ridicule. 

We cannot congratulate the frequenters of this theatre upon a 
peculiarly strong company, but the want of this we know to be 
imputable, in no degree, to the neglect of the manager, for the 
winter theatres make it an express article, in the engagements of 
their performances, that they shall not play at this theatre. We 
are, therefore, deprived of the opportunity of hearing our first 
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vocal performers in this house ; but an advantage fesults even 
from this ; the minager is, in consequence, obliged to seek and 
encourage talent from other quarters, and, by pure necessity, is 
compelled to furnish a constant succession of novelty, and hold 
out encouragement to young artists. Many of the performers 
who first appeared at this theatre Lave now become established 
favourites at the other houses, and are tied up by the restriction 
above alluded to, from flourishing again in the soil which first 
fostered them into public favour. | 

The only standard performers that are at present attached to 
the establishment are, Bartley, Harley, Wrench, Miss Kelly, and 
Mrs. Harlowe, whose merits are sufficiently known to our readers 
to render it unnecessary to expatiate generally upon them: Mr, 
Pearman, who was received with such distinguished favour last 
scason, ayzain stands at the head of the vocal department, and we 
presume that the female branch will yet receive some additions. 

The performances on the first evening were ‘‘ Free and Easy,” 
and the ‘* Beehive,” which have been sufficiently noticed on former 
occasions ; the cast (with the exception of Mr. Harley) was the same 
as last season. These were preceded by a ballet, in which Mr. St. 
Albin and Miss Aylett made their appearance as principal actors, 
These young artists have considerable merit, and as they are very 
young; great improvement is to be expected; but we hardly 
consider them fit for principal dancers, at such a theatre; indeed, 
it has usually possessed better. The ballet was aided by the ap 
pearance of some native Indian warriors who displayed some of 
the customs peculiar to their country, in ities fighting, 
making war and peace, &c. 

These, certainly, can hardly be termed theatrical performances, 
and, in any theatre which professed to bring forward the legi« 
timate drama, would meet with deserved reprobation; but the 
summer theatres are allowed a more extensive latitude, and if, 
in their heterogeneous performances, they ean succeed in pleasing, 
their end is answered. In the present instance this appears to be 
the case; the performance was highly applauded, and has, in 
consequence, been repeated every evening since. 

The space we have been obliged to devote to the affairs of the 
Italian opera prevent us, for the present, from noticing, more 
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minutely, the performances of this theatre; but, as that is about 
to close, we shall, during the summer months, pay particular 
attention to the concerns of the principal summer theatre. 


MINOR DRAMA. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


Grimaldi continues the life and soul of this theatre. It is ru- 
moured that Oxberry has been offered the sum of two hundred 
pounds to play here for a few nights, in a New Musical Extrava- 
ganza. The piece was written for him by Mr. C. Dibdin, and will 
embrace Sketches resembling Mawworm, Leo Luminati, Abednego, 


Mungo, and the Old Maid. It is certain Mr. G. Smith is engaged. 


ASTLEY'S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Crowded houses nightly testify their approbation of the per- 
formances at this theatre. ‘The novel of ‘* Peregrine Pickle,” has 
been dramatized, in a masterly manner, by Mr. Barrymere. Also 
a comic piece from the pen of Mr. Moncrieff, has received its 
meed of applause. 

SURREY THEATRE. 

Mr. T. D.bdin has, with his wonted industry, presented novelty 
after novelty, in such rapid succession, that were we to particu- 
Jarize each, we should extend the space allotted to notices of this 
sort beyond its «sual limits. Suffice it to say, that ail have been 
produced in a manner so classically correct, we feel no hesitation 
in advis ng the managers of the Winter Theatres to follow the 
example he has set them. Why is not a man, so every way gifted, 
entrusted with the management of Drury. If his being cuncerned 
in the Surrey Theatre is an objection, the same may be ap)lied to 


Mr. Winston; and, we believe, to Mr. Colman also. The latter 


seldom ris:s till the time appsinted for drawing up the curtain; 
and the other must be employed at the Haymarket Theatre, when 
most wanted at Drury. It is during the recess that the industry 
of the manager is most wanted ; he should be preparing that kind 
of novelty that may enable him to carry on his next dramatic cam- 
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paign with vigour, Of Mr. Colman’s talent we think highly; but 
<* what is talent without the will to exert it’ We recommend it 
to the serious attention of the Committee not to be too hasty in’ 
the choice of a pilot, on whose skill they must depend to steer 
Old Drury through the storms that threaten. Those who wish to 
enjoy a hearty laugh will not be disappointed, if they go to see the 
last comic piece brought out here, called ‘‘ How to write an 
Opera.” The acting of Fitzwilliam, M‘Can, Smith, Miss Jonas, 
andlast, not least, Mrs. Brookes, was in their very best manner. 


EAST LONDON THEATRE. 


A sort of bastard company have been acting here, at half price, 
the legitimates being scattered abroad till the regular season com- 
mences. Of them we can say little that is favourable; and, as we 
do not visit the misdeeds of these Minor Theatres with the seve. 


rity their overgrown rivals deserve, we throw down our pen, and in 
pity spare. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 


The benefits have commenced here, and, upon the whole, have 


been tolerably successful. Mr. and Mrs. Beverly, and their son, 


possess talent that must insure success. A succession of novelty 


is constantly presented, and we rejoice in seeing them so generally 
attractive. 


ROYAL COBURG THEATRE. 
It was rumoured that this theatre would soon close, when. a wag 


replied, (whether wittily or not, we leave our readers to determine, ) 


that it would do, whilst Mr. Glossop supplied the machine with 
oil. Weare happy to state, no such event has taken place. It is 
certainly the prettiest theatre in this metropolis, but, with very 
few-exceptions, the worst company we ever saw. 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 
TAUNTON. 


Our Theatre opened on Easter-Monday, under the manag > 
ment of Mr, Chaplin (who has taken the circuit of Mr. Lee, our 
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new scenes, a superb wardrobe, and the theatre has been newly 
decorated, &c. &c. 

The company consists of performers of established merit, from 
provincial theatres. Mr. Miller, from the Salisbury company, 
os the principal tragedian, and also principal vocal performer.— 
Mr. Chaplin is the hero of genteel comedy, and Mr. Renaud 
(from the Surrey Theatre) is the principal low comedian, Miss 
Stratton (from the Theatres-Royal, Liverpool and Manchester) 
takes the lead in tragedy and comedy —The opening play was 
«¢ Venice Preserved ;" Mr. Miller's Jufier was as fine a piece of 
acting as we have ever witnessed ina provincial company. Mr. M. 
inites a clear, articulate pronunciation to a happy. expressive 
countenance ; he feels every vicissitude of his character, and the 
audience are impressed with a true sense of the author. The ten- 
cer feelings of sympathetic love, the resentment of an injured 
husband, he strongly and naturally depicted in the above cha- 
racter. This gentleman has since personated, with success, 
The Earl of Warwick, Duke Aranza, Joseph Surface, Mr. Oakley, 
Lord Tounly, Pescara, Richard the Third, &c. &c.—In the vocal 
department he has played Tom Tug, Dermot, Belville, and Harry 
Bertram, in the popular play of ‘* Guy Mannering ;"’—his vocal 
efforts are very respectable—his voice is good, and he possesses a 
brilliant shake. Mr. Chaplin possesses a Protean talent, and of 
Pierre, Young Marlow, Lord Trinket, Charles Surfuce, Gaby Grim, 
Doniinie Sampson, Abel Duy, &c. &e. he exhibited a surprising 
versatility of power, Miss Stratton, in tragedy and serious co- 
medy principally excels; the propriety of her speaking, the 
justness of her action, the happy modulation and clearness of her 
voice, all unite to make her a very capital actress. Miss Elliott has a 
playful vivacity, which is excellently adapted to most of the charac- 
ters she undertakes. Mrs. Windsor, (from the Theatre, Exeter) 
in the line of old women, is truly excellent. It is impossible to 
enter into a minute detail of the abilities of the whole company ; 
but those who are not mentioned are not unworthy of the public 
faveur—among these are, Messrs. Gurner, Fox, Woods, Curtis, 
Mesdames Wood, Chaplin, Phillips, Miss Wood, &c.} 


Several new pieces have been brought forward with great taste 
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and splendour.—‘‘ The Apostate,” ‘* Falls of Clyde,” “* Inn- 
keeper's Daughter,” ‘* Zembuca,” ‘ Sleeping Draught,” and 
** Guy Mannering.” 

The theatre has been well and fashionably attended, and most 
th: principal nobility and gentry have patronized a play, 
and theatricals have not been so successful for many years. 
Taunton, May 10, 1818. AN INHABITANT. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


This Theatre under the management and superintendance of 
Messrs. Robertson and Manley is conducted with great spirit, and 
the performances in general above mediocrity. The company are 
as follows: Messrs. Manley, Osbaldiston, Clarke, Seymour, Mrs. 
Manley, and Miss P. Hargrave, in leading tragedy; Messrs. Ro- 
bertson, Andrews, Pritchard, Brown, Mrs. Hargrave, Mrs. Syd- 
ney, &c. in comedy, besides, Messrs. Giles, Earl, Hargrave, 
Pearce, Andrews, &c. 

Mr. Manley in tragedy, is one of those, whom we never see with 
any peculiar degree of satisfaction, or feelings of disapprobation, 
If he would confine himself to Irish characters, such as Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger, Major O' Flaherty,O’ Donalon, (Smiles and Tears) and si- 
milar parts; the audience would witness his entrance with delight, 
but when he pesters them with Othello, Macbeth, &c. &c. ; he cannot 
think of obtaining that applause he would gain by keeping to the 
other parts. Mr. Osbaldiston, whom we understand has only trod the 
stage fifteen months, possesses more advantages for the profession 
he has chosen, than many who, like himself, have been induced to 
throw aside the pen to wield the truncheon. He has a good figure 
and expressive countenance, and though his deportment on the 
stage has not the ease and grace of a Kemble or a Kean; yet we 
trust, in a short time, to.see him possessed of that requisite de- 
gree of confidence which can only be acquired by a perfect know- 
ledge of the boards ; with these requisites we should have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing his Fitzharding (Smiles and Tears) equal to 
Young's: He has played Sir Giles Overreach, Reuben Glenroy, 

Macduff, Hemaya, Adrian, Alonzo, Cassio, &c. &c. in a superior 
style. He got up for his benefit on Wednesday last, five acts from 
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Shakspeare, &e. with much spirit. He also introduced an inter- 
lude (written by himself) which deserves much praise: Mr. Clarke 
is a good representative of Jago, Pescura, Pizarro, &c. &c. ; and is 
sure of obtaining much applause in such characters, even by coun- 
try audicaces who are generally prejudiced against them. Of the 
Jadies we can say but little, and it is a great wonder Mr. M 
does not see his own interest more, by engaging proper actresses 





in tragedy. Mr. Robertson in comedy, is excellent; he, indeed, 
possesses that vein of comic humour which always secures him the 
applause of every auditor, though ‘* time has thined his flowing 
hair.” Mr. Andrews, in old men, is far from mediocrity. Some- 
thing in Munden's lime, as ddam Winterton, Marall, &c. &c. The 
low parts are, in general, weil filled up ; as superior pertucmers are 
sometimes obliged to take inferior characters. Our Stars have 
been Mr. Booth, and Miss S. Booth The former is much liked 
here, and the latter never fails to draw to the managers a plum- 


per. We expect Miss O'Neill, Liston, &c. in the course of the 
autumn. . 


Nottingham, June S, 1818. ee 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 





Harley and Knight play at Liverpool in the early part of July. 

Fitzgerald, the York manager, died suddenly, a few weeks ago, at Hull 

Kean is now in Paris, from thence he proceeds to Rome, where he will 
eontinue till the re-opening of Drury-lane Theatre. 

Oxberry’s New English Drama, will be embellished with a Portrait of Mr. 
Kean, in the character of Hamlet. It is considered, by artists of approved 
talent, to be the best likeness of that celebrated tragedian hitherto pro- 
duced. : 

The Drury-lane Committee have resolved to give no higher salary, except to 
Mr. Kean, than 15/. per week. Mr. Wallack, Mr. and Mrs. Bartley, and 
Mr. Maywood go to America. 

Mr. De Camp has been the successful bidder- for the management of the 
Theatre at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He is to give 425/. per annum for three 
years. 

So little encouragement has the Theatre at Bristol received from the inha- 
bitants of that City, that the scenery is advertised to be sold by auction. 
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H, HEWITT, PRINTER, HOLBORN. 
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